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Appeasement in Europe 
“We Must Not Continue the Vendetta” 
By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
In the House of Commons, February 21, 1938 
[STENOGRAPHIC REPORT } P 


HE House has followed with the keenest attention and 

with deep personal sympathy the statement by my 

right honorable friend, the late Foreign Secretary, 
upon the reasons which have led him to the grave decision 
to resign his office. He has been followed by my noble 
friend the member for South Dorset, in a statement of the 
reasons which have caused him to follow the example of my 
right honorable friend. 

‘To a great majority of the honorable members this 
decision must have come with a shock of surprise, and | 
cannot wonder that they have been surprised because until 
only a few days ago none of his colleagues had anticipated 
that there was any danger of an event which has been ex- 
tremely painful to us all. 

If | may say so it has been especially painful to myself 
because my relations with my right honorable friend have 
been those of a friend as well as a colleague, and if there 
have been from time to time differences of opinion between 
us—as there must be between the best of colleagues—they 
have never been acerbated by hard words, but have always 
been discussed between us in the most friendly and amicable 
manner. 

When only a little over a week ago some organs of the 
press were declaring that there were serious differences of 
opinion between my right honorable friend and myself | 
myself was under the impression that we were in complete 
agreement and I must add that to the rest of the Govern- 
ment including myself it did not seem that such differences 
of opinion as had arisen upon the immediate question at 
issue were of sufficient importance to make it necessary for 
my right honorable friend to leave us. 

My right honorable friend took a different view. He 
,has said and said truly that each man must be the keepe: 
of his own conscience. I do not for one moment doubt or 
question the sincerity of his conviction that the course whic’ 
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he has felt it necessary to take is the one which would best 
serve the interests of this country. 

In order that the House may have before it as complete 
a picture as possible of the events which have led up to the 
present situation, I must ask for their indulgence while I 
endeavor to state once again my own views upon certain 
aspects of foreign policy—views which have never altered 
and which have been shared by all my colleagues. 

On a former occasion I described that policy as bein 
based upon three principles. First, on protection of British 
interests and lives of British nationals; secondly, on the 
maintenance of peace and, as far as we can impose it, a 
settlement of differences by peaceful means and not by 
force; and thirdly, the promotion of friendly relations with 
other nations who are willing to reciprocate our friendly 
feelings and who will keep those rules of international con- 
duct without which there can be neither security nor stability. 

It is not enough to lay down general principles. If we 
truly desire peace it is, in my opinion, necessary to make 
a sustained effort to ascertain, and if possible remove, the 
causes which threaten peace and which now for many 
months have kept Europe in a state of tension and anxiety. 

There is another fact which points in the same direction. 
We are in this country now engaged upon a gigantic scheme 
of rearmament which most of us believe to be essential to the 
maintenance of peace. Other countries are doing the same. 
Indeed, we were the last of the nations to rearm—but this 
process of general rearmament has been forced upon us all 
because every country is afraid to disarm lest it should fall 

ictim of some armed neighbor. I recognize the force of that 

hard fact. I have never ceased publicly to deplore what 
seems to me to be a senseless waste of money—for which 
every one will have to pay dearly if they are not paying 
for it already. 

! cannot believe that with a little good-will and deter- 
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SHE SAYS 


THE alert, courteous voice of the telephone 
operator is known to all who use the tele- 
phone. To the little old lady in the shawl, 
the man in the big house on the hill, or a 
tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 
“Number, please” and “Thank you.” 

The Bell System appreciates your patron- 
age and tries to deserve it. In everything 
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that concerns telephone service, we hope 
you can say: “They’re nice people to do 


business with.” | 


170,000 Women Are Employed by the Bell System 
More than half of the 315,000 employees of the 
Bell System are women. Their average length of ser- 
vice is about ten years. They are your friends and 
neighbors, living in every section of the country. 
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mination it is not possible to remove genuine grievances and 
clear away suspicions which may be entirely unfounded. 
For these reasons, then, my colleagues and I have been 
anxious to find some opportunity of entering upon conversa- 
tions with the two European countries with which we have 
been at variance—namely, Germany and Italy—in order 
that we might find out whether there was any common 
ground on which we might build up a general scheme of 
appeasement in Europe. 

It is not necessary now to enter upon a discussion of our 
relations with Germany, because it is not over those that 
this difference has arisen. I would only observe that t: 
visit of the Lord President of the Council [Viscount 
Halifax] to Germany marked the first attempt to explore 
the ground and that we hope in the light of the information 
which we then obtained to pursue that matter further at a 
convenient opportunity. 

In the case of Italy there has been what my right honor- 
able friend alluded to as the gentleman’s agreement of 
January, 1937, an agreement which, it was hoped, was 
going to be the first step in clearing up the situation between 
ourselves and the Italian Government. Speaking of this 
agreement in the Commons on Jan. 19, 1937, my right 
honorable friend said: 

“A series of statements were made in both countries, 
one by the Prime Minister”—that was Lord Baldwin— 
“which indicated a desire to improve relations. To do this 
it was decided to seek an agreement upon a joint declara- 
This declaration is neither a treaty nor a pact, but 
it marks, we hope and believe, the end of a chapter of 
strained relations.” 

My right honorable friend went on to tell the House 
how well this declaration had been received by other coun- 
tries who regarded it as likely to be of service toward an 
appeasement in the Mediterranean. Unfortunately there 
intervened events, to which my right honorable friend al- 
luded, in Spain. Nevertheless, there remained good reason 
for continuing the watch to see whether a suitable op- 
portunity might arise in order to improve relations. 

‘Toward the end of July after a speech which was made 
by the Foreign Secretary in the Commons on the nineteenth 
of that month, the Italian Ambassador informed my right 
honorable friend that that speech made an excellent impres- 
sion in Italy and that the situation seemed to be so much 
easier that he was encouraged to deliver to me as Prime 
Minister a message which Mussolini had authorized him 
‘o make use of when he thought the moment propitious. 

Accordingly I arranged for Count Grandi to come to see 
me on July 27. The message which he brought to me from 
\Mussolini was of a friendly character. I felt that we were 
presented with an opportunity for improving our relations 
which ought not to be missed. Accordingly I decided to 
take what I considered then and what I consider now to be 
the course which was best calculated to serve that purpose— 
namely, to put aside ordinary diplomatic formalities and 
send a personal reply in cordial terms by way of response. 

Perhaps I may remind the House of the words which 
| used on this subject in reply to the honorable baronet, 
the member for Southwest Bethnal Green who asked 
whether | would publish in a white paper the correspond- 
ence between Mussolini and myself. My reply was as 
follows: 

“No, sir. That correspondence was personal but I have 
no objection to telling the House its purport. At the end 
of July last, the Italian Ambassador brought to me a 
message from Mussolini of a friendly character. I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to send Mussolini a personal 
letter expressing my regrets that the relations between 
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Great Britain and Italy were still far from that old feeling 
of mutual confidence and affection which lasted for so 
many years. I went on to state my belief that those old 
feelings could be restored if we could clear away certain 
misunderstandings and unfounded suspicions and | declared 
the readiness of His Majesty’s Government at any time to 
enter upon conversations with that object.” 

1 was glad to receive from Mussolini an immediate reply 
wherein he expressed his own sincere wish to restore good 
relations between our two countries and his agreement to 
the suggestion that conversations should be entered upon in 
order to insure the desired understanding between the two 
countries. This latter was followed up by instructions to 
our Ambassador in Rome to inform the Italian Government 
that it was hoped that the conversations might begin in 
September. 

Unfortunately, certain incidents took place in the Mediter- 
ranean which in our opinion rendered it impossible that 
the conversations at that time could have any chance oi 
success. Nevertheless, it is well to remember something 
that my right honorable friend omitted to mention in his 
account of past history—namely that he was successful in 
Nyon in arriving at an agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment about patrolling the Mediterranean. [Arthur Hender- 
son, Laborite, here summed up ironical Opposition cries 
by interrupting to point out that the Italian Government 
was not represented at the first Nyon conference. | 

That is only a minor correction. [This was greeted by 
ironic Opposition cheers.| The honorable member knows 
perfectly well that the original agreement which was made 
between ourselves and the French was joined in by the 
ltalians—with my right honorable friend’s help—who agreed 
to take their share in the patrolling of the Mediterranean 
by French, Italian and British warships, and once more | 
hoped that this agreement might be followed by further 
discussions upon the Spanish situation which in turn would 
open up the way for those conversations which had been 
the subject of the correspondence between Mussolini and 
myself. 

There once again | was disappointed and the situation 
became clouded by difficulties experienced in the non-inter- 
vention committee over the withdrawal of volunteers— 
difficulties which did not arise in one quarter only—and 
when Italy later gave notice of her intention to leave the 
League of Nations, it was difficult to see how the conversa- 
tions could proceed. 

| think it is well to consider how these successive ob- 
stacles to conversations affected the situation as between 
Italy and ourselves. It cannot be denied that during all 
those months which have elapsed since the original inter- 
change of letters between Mussolini and myself the state 
of Anglo-Italian relations has seriously and steadily deterio- 
rated. 

It had always seemed to me that in dealing with foreign 
countries we do not give ourselves a chance of success 
unless we try to understand their mentality, which is not 
always the same as our own, and it is really astonishing to 
contemplate how identically the same facts are regarded 
when they are viewed from two different angles. 

I am informed from many sources that all this time, 
when to us it appeared that obstacles to conversations had 
arisen entirely by Italian action, exactly the opposite view 
was being held in Rome. The honorable members may 
laugh at that; I dare say it is very funny; but if we are 
to make progress in the task of improving our relations 
with other countries we must at least understand what their 
point of view is. 

All this time the suspicion was growing in Rome that 
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we did not want conversations at all and that we were 
engaged in a Machiavellian design to tull the Italians into 
inactivity while we completed our rearmament with the 
intention presently of taking our revenge for the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia. 

I should not be at all surprised if the honorable members 
opposite laughed at my description of this suspicion. Not 
only to the honorable members opposite but to all of us the 
idea seems fantastic. It is one which never entered our 
heads, but when there is an atmosphere of ill-will, suspicion 
breeds suspicion. The result of this suspicion was a series 
of activities on the Italian side—movement of troops, stirring 
up of propaganda and other matters to which my right 
honorable friend alluded but which I need not repext 
because everybody is aware of them. 

It was in these circumstances and in a steadily worsening 
atmosphere hanging over our relations with Italy that a 
fresh opportunity arose to break out of this vicious circle. 
It arose the 10th of this month. Following some amiable 
conversations between the Italian Ambassador and my right 
honorable friend, the Ambassador called at the Foreign 
Office and stated that these conversations had been sin- 
cerely welcomed in Rome and he had been instructed to 
report that the Italian Government was ready at any time 
to open conversations with us. He added that he desired 
the conversations to be as wide. as possible, embracing, of 
course, the question of formal recognition of the Abyssinian 
conquest but also not excluding Spain. 

In reply the Foreign Secretary pointed out that we in this 
country were bound to act as loyal members of the League 
of Nations, but he added that it seemed to him that the 
attitude of the League and especially that of the Mediter- 
ranean powers would no doubt be considerably influenced by 
the fact—if fact it came to be—that we and the Italian 
Government had come to an agreement which was a real 
contribution to general appeasement. 

My right honorable friend emphasized that this was a 
factor which would have great weight with public opinion 
not only in this country but also France and other Mediter- 
ranean States and, which is important, the United States 
also. 

In all this my right honorable friend was not merely 
expressing his own personal opinion; he was speaking for 
the Government as a whole and those views which he ex- 
pressed to the Italian Ambassador were particularly coinci- 
dent with the views I hold myself. I have always taken the 
view, for instance, that the question of formal recognition 
of the Italian position in Abyssinia was one that could 
only morally be justified if it was found to be a factor— 
and an essential factor—in general appeasement. 

That was the view of all of us, including my right honor- 
able friend, and it will be seen that the trend of this con- 
versation which I have just reported was definitely favor- 
able to further discussion, which would include all out- 
standing questions, including the question of Abyssinia. 

All outstanding questions, it is important to realize, did 
include the question of Abyssinia, and I emphasize this 
because of the point of view that has been expressed by my 
noble friend. I am sure the House will not have failed to 
notice that his view of the issue is one quite different from 
that which was put forward by my right honorable friend. 

Let me remind the House that my right honorable friend 
said quite clearly—I took his words down at the time—that 
the issue is, “Should conversations be opened now?” That 


is not the attitude of my noble friend. He says this is not 
a question of detail; this is a question of fundamental prin- 
ciple. 


He went on to say that that fundamental principle 





was the principle of international good faith [At this 
point Mr. Eden remarked, “Hear! Hear!’’] 

If that is the principle upon which my noble friend 
found it necessary to separate himself from us now, what 
has happened to alter his position since this conversation 
which | have described to the House? ‘There was no 
reason why we should not proceed in due course to discuss 
with Italy upon all outstanding questions. 

A week later our Ambassador in Rome reported a con- 
versation with the Italian Foreign Minister, at which the 
latter had told him that he had instructed Count Grandi 
to urge earnestly that an early start should be made with 
the conversations. On the same day I suggested to my 
right honorable friend that it would be useful if he and I had 
a talk with Count Grandi. My right honorable friend in 
his statement was anxious to put the situation as objectively 
as he possibly could, but I must ask him to forgive me if 
I say that on one point he was not quite fair. 

He represented to the House that the Italian Govern- 
ment called on us to enter on conversations, now or never, 
and that we were being asked to submit to a threat. There 
is nothing in any of the communications which passed between 
us and the Italian Government which in my judgment would 
justify that description. 

[Here Major Clement Atlee broke in: “Is the Prime 
Minister alluding to a number of communications and con- 
versations? I take it we'll have to have a white paper to 
enable us to judge for ourselves.’’ | 

I don’t think there is anything in what I have alluded 
to which I will be in the least afraid to publish so that 
judgment may be exercised upon it. 

I repeat that in my judgment and I am sure that I can 
say in the judgment of my colleagues—with the exception 
of my right honorable friend—that nothing that has been 
said on behalf of the Italian Government would justify 
anybody in saying that they have used threats. It is there- 
fore not fair to this House to suggest that they are being 
asked to submit to a demand from another government to 
which it would be derogatory to our dignity to submit. 

I have stated that they informed us of their earnest 
desire that the conversations should start as soon as possible 
and it was on the expression of that desire that the conversa- 
tion between the Italian Ambassador, the Foreign Secretary 
and myself took place. The Foreign Secretary concurred 
in my suggestion but later in the day sent me a note asking 
me not to commit the government to anything specific during 
the conversation. As a matter of fact I did abstain from 
anything of the kind. 

When the conversation was over the Foreign Secretary 
and I discussed the conclusions to be drawn from it. It 
was then, as it seemed to me, that for the first time our 
differences became acute. 

This was on Friday. I was convinced that a rebuff to 
the Italian expression of their desire that the conversations 
start at once would be taken by them as a confirmation of 
those suspicions that I have described—suspicions that we 
had never really been in earnest about the conversations 
at all. 

I thought if that were the effect the result would be 
disastrous. It would be followed by an intensification of anti- 
British feeling in Italy, rising to a point at which ultimately 
a war between us might become inevitable. Moreover, | 
was equally convinced that once the conversations had 
started we should find good affected by a new atmosphere 
in many places and notably in Spain where the chief diffi- 
culty between us had lain for so long. 

The Foreign Secretary on the other hand, was unable 
to agree to any immediate decision. He wished to say in 
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reply that in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government 
the moment for the official opening of the conversations 
was not appropriate and that we wished to wait until a 
substantial withdrawal of volunteers had taken place. In 
particular he insisted that we ought to have some indication 
from the Italian Government, such as their acceptance of 
the British formula for the withdrawal of volunteers from 
Spain—which, he pointed out, had been waiting for Italian 
acceptance for some considerable time—before we committed 
ourselves even to the conversations. 

But when I asked him whether if such acceptance could 
be obtained from the Italians he would then be able to 
agree to the commencement of the conversations, he made 
it clear that his objections would still remain. 

In these circumstances, with the full concurrence and at 
the desire of the Foreign Secretary I decided to summon 
the Cabinet Saturday afternoon, the next day. I informed 
Count Grandi that I could not give him our final decision 
until today, but that in the meantime it would be helpful 
if he could obtain from his government such assurance as 
the Foreign Secretary had spoken of. I did not recite 
in detail the subsequent events of Saturday and Sunday. 
I think the House already knows that when the Cabinet 
had heard the views of my right honorable friend and my- 
self their views leaned to my side rather than his, but it 
was a very great shock to many of my colleagues when 
they learned that a final decision in this sense would in- 
volve the resignation of my right honorable friend. 

Prolonged and persistent efforts were made to induce 
him to change his decision, but it was all in vain, and in the 
course of the evening | received from him a letter of resigna- 
tion, which has been published this morning in the press. 
That is the end of my account of the differences between 
my right honorable friend on the one hand and my col- 
leagues and me on the other on this particular issue. 

There is a further brief chapter of history which I must 
now relate. This morning I received a call from the Italian 
Ambassador with arrangements made when we parted Friday 
last. He had been in communication with his government 
over the week-end and began by informing me he had 
received from them a communication which I think I had 
hetter read to the House. It is as follows: 

“The Italian Ambassador informs the Prime Minister 
that he has submitted to the Italian Government the pro- 
posals suggested at their meeting last Friday and is glad 
to convey to him the Italian Government's acceptance of 
the British formula concerning the withdrawal of foreign 
volunteers and the granting of belligerent rights.” 

I do not have the formula with me, but I think 
House is familiar with it. It is that when a certain propor- 
tion of volunteers on both sides have been withdrawn, 
there should be granted belligerent rights. I think I can 
say that in handing me this communication the Ital’ 
Ambassador intimated that I was to regard it as a gesture 
on the part of his government [here Will Thorne, Laborite. 
interrupted: “When they knew the Foreign Secretary had 
gone.”] indicating the spirit of good-will and good feeling 
in which they would wish to begin our conversations. 

The honorable member for Plaistow says, ‘““When they 
knew that the Foreign Secretary had gone,” I asked the 
Italian Ambassador when he received this communication 
and he informed me that he had received it on Sunday 
morning. I then informed the Ambassador, following a 
meeting of the Cabinet, that 1 was happy to say that we are 
ready to begin the conversations and that the Italian Govern- 
ment would be so informed at once. 

It would, however, be necessary as a preliminary, that 
as the conversations would take place in Rome, our Ambas- 


sador who would conduct them on our behalf would have 
to return to London to receive his instructions and make 
sure that he understood the mind of the Government in 
the matter. At the same time I told the Ambassador that 
I wished to impress upon him certain points. First of 
all, I told him that the British Government regarded the 
settlement of the Spanish question as an essential feature 
of any agreement at which we might arrive. No agreement 
could be considered complete unless it contained a settle- 
ment-of the Spanish question. 

Secondly, 1 repeated that, as he had been already told 
by my right honorable friend, we were loyal members of 
the League and if we came to an agreement we should 
desire to obtain approval of the League for it. I said it 
was essential that it should not be possible if we went to 
the League to recommend the approval of an agreement 
to say that the situation in Spain during the conversations 
had been materially altered by Italy, either by sending 
fresh reinforcements to General Franco or by failing to 
implement the arrangements contemplated by the British 
formula. 

| added that I did not believe that these intimations 
would occasion his government moments of anxiety since 
1 was confident that his government would approach the 
negotiations in the same spirit as we should do—namely, in 
perfect good faith with a sincere desire to reach an agree- 
ment. 

Perhaps in that last sentence I have expressed that dif- 
ference of outlook between my right honorable friend and 
myself of which he has hold us of his consciousness. I am 
not here to say that the actions of the Italian Government 
in the past have been satisfactory to me but I am concerned 
with the future, not the past. 

I believe that if these negotiations are approached in a 
spirit of mutual confidence there is good hope that they may 
be brought to a successful conclusion but if you are going 
beforehand to enter upon them in a spirit of suspicion then 
none of those conditions that you can think of, the initial 
withdrawal of troops or anything else that my right honor- 
able friend suggests, are going to save you. If there is 
going to be bad faith there will be bad faith, and no as- 
surances beforehand are going to alter it. 

I know very well that the decision of the Government 
is going to be misrepresented and has been misrepresented 
already. The right honorable member for South Hackney 
[Herbert Morrison], who carries his partisanship to what 
I might call old-fashioned lengths, is already suggesting to 
his audiences the terms of an agreement which have not 
yet even begun to be discussed. 

Let me make plain that there is no question at this 
moment of what the terms of agreement are to be. The 
question is whether we are to enter upon negotiations or 
refuse even to contemplate them, and if there be anybody 
here who really wishes to obtain peace, do they think they 
can ever obtain peace by continuing a vendetta and refusing 
even to talk about their differences? 

I have never been more completely convinced of the 
rightness of any course that I have taken than I am today 
of the rightness of the decision to which the Cabinet came 
yesterday. What we are seeking to do is to get a general 
appeasement throughout Europe which will give us peace. 
The peace of Europe must depend upon the attitude of 
four major powers—Germany, Italy, France and ourselves. 

For ourselves we are linked to France by common ideals 
of democracy, liberty and parliamentary governments. 
France need not fear that the resignation of my right honor- 
able friend upon this issue signifies any departure from 
the policy of closest friendship with France; of which he 
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has been such a distinguished exponent. I count myself 
as firm a friend of France as my right honorable friend. 
There is no difference between us about our relations with 
France. 

On the other side we find Italy and Germany also linked 
by affinities in outlook and in the forms of their govern- 
ment. The question we have to think of is this: Are we 
to allow these two pairs of nations to go on glowering at 
one another across frontiers and allowing the feeling be- 
tween the two sides to become more and more embittered 
until at last the barriers are broken down and a conflict 
begins which many think would mark the end of civiliza- 
tion? Or can we bring them to an understanding of one 





another’s aims and objects and to such discussion as may 
lead to their final settlement? 

If we can do that, if we can bring these four nations into 
friendly discussion and into a settling of their differences, we 
shall have saved the peace of Europe for a generation. 
My right honorable friend and I have differed, not upon 
these general aims, which we share with equal earnestness 
and conviction, but in my judgment, and I hope the House 
will agree with me and my colleagues in this. The response 
made this morning and the desire which was expressed by 
the Italian Government for a frank discussion constitute 
an important step toward the accomplishment of our pur- 


pose. 





“We Must Not Yield to Pressure” 


By ANTHONY EDEN, Former Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 


In the House of Commons, February 21, 1938 
[STENOGRAPHIC REPORT ] 


RISE to ask jeave of the House to make a personal 

explanation. This is for me both on personal and 

political grounds a most painful occasion. No man 
would willingly sever the links which bind him with his 
colleagues and friends; still less as, in my case, I am only too 
conscious to how great an extent those colleagues have en- 
couraged and supported me during the two years I have held 
the responsible office from which I have just resigned. 

But there are occasions when strong political convictions 
must override all other considerations. 

On such occasions only the individual himself can be the 
judge. No man can be the keeper of another man’s con- 
science. So I stand before the House today to give the 
House in a few brief sentences an account of my reasons for 
having resigned the office of Foreign Secretary. 

First let me make plain the ultimate aim of us all. The 
objective of the foreign policy of this country is and must 
always be the maintenance of peace. If, however, peace is 
to be enduring it must rest on foundations of frank re- 
ciprocity and mutual respect. If we accept this basis for 
our foreign policy, it follows we must be ready to negotiate 
with all countries, whatever their forms of government, in 
order to promote international understanding. 

But it must also be watched that our conception of such 
negotiations and in the method by which we seek to further 
them we are, in fact, strengthening and not undermining 
the foundations upon which international confidence rests. 

So I come with that introduction to the immediate issue 
which unhappily divides me from my colleagues. It will be 
known to the House that certain exchanges of view have 
been taking place between the Italian Government and His 
Majesty’s Government in respect to the opening of conver- 
sations between the two governments. 

Indeed, His Majesty’s Government have been committed 
to the principles of such conversations ever since the Prime 
Minister himself exchanged letters with Mussolini last Sum- 
mer. There is no dispute anywhere about that. The 
immediate issue is as to whether such official conversations 
should be opened in Rome now. 

In my conviction the attitude of the Italian Government 
to international problems in general and to this country in 
particular is not yet such as to justify this course. 

The ground has been in no respect prepared. Propaganda 
against this country by the Italian Government is rife 
throughout the world. I am myself pledged to this House 
not to open negotiations between Italy until this hostile 


propaganda ceases. I do not want to stress my personal 
position, which is relatively unimportant, but I must mention 
in passing the difficult position in which I must have been 
placed had I been asked to announced in the existing con- 
ditions in this House the opening of such conversations. 

Moreover, little progress in fact, though much in promise, 
has yet been made with a solution of the Spanish problem. 

Let me make it plain. I do not suggest and I would not 
have it that the government should refuse conversations with 
the Italian Government or, indeed, with any other govern- 
ment which shows any disposition to conversations with us 
for the betterment of international understanding. 

Yet we must be convinced that the conditions in which 
those conversations take place are such as to make for the 
likelihood, if not for the certainty, of their success. In my 
judgment those conditions do not exist today. 

I am compelled for a few moments, if the House will 
allow me, to review the past, for this situation has a back- 
ground. 

We have made while I was privileged to be Foreign Secre- 
tary—I was responsible for several attempts in the past 
eighteen months to better our relations with Italy. They 
have all failed—in main, though not wholly—because of 
the Spanish problem. 

In January of last year, after difficult negotiations, we 
signed the Anglo-Italian agreement. Within a very few 
days—indeed, almost simultaneously—the first considerable 
consignment of Italians left for Spain. It may be held that 
this was not a breach of the letter of our understanding, but 
no one, I think, surely will contend it did not run counter 
to the spirit. 

That same agreement contained a specific clause dealing 
with the cessation of propaganda. Yet the propaganda was 
scarcely dimmed for an instant. 

Again, last Summer, the Prime Minister and Mussolini 
exchanged letters and after that in a few days relations be- 
tween our two countries took a marked turn for the better. 
Of that there can be no doubt. 

Then what happened? Then ensued incidents in the 
Mediterranean with which the House is familiar—and the 
glorification by the head of the Italian Government of vic- 
tories of Italian forces in Spain. 

My submission is that we cannot risk a further repetition 
of these experiences. Therefore, it is my intention that, be- 
fore His Majesty's Government opens official conversations 
in Rome with the Italian Government—conversations which 
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have and rightly have as their objective not only an improve- 
ment in Anglo-Italian relations but appeasement in the 
Mediterranean as a whole—before that can be done we must 
make further progress with the Spanish problem; we must 
agree not only on the need for withdrawal and on conditions 
of withdrawal—we have had assurances enough of that in 
the past—we must go further and show the world not only 
the promise but achievement. Withdrawal must have begun 
in earnest before those conversations in Rome can be held 
on a really solid basis of good-will, which is essential to 
success. 

I think it likely that the House may wonder why I at this 
hour place so much emphasis on performance as opposed to 
promise and even why I speak so much of the Spanish prob- 
lem. It is only because it happens to be in this instance an 
example. 

We cannot consider this problem except in relation to the 
international situation as a whole. Conditions today are 
not the same as they were last July, nor even the same as 
they were last January. Recent months, recent weeks and 
recent days have seen a succession of violations of inter- 
national agreements and attempts to secure political decisions 
by forcible means. We are in the presence of a progressive 
deterioration of respect for international obligations. 

It is quite impossible to place these things in a vacuum in 
the light—and my judgment may well be wrong—of the 
present international situation. This is a moment for this 
country to stand firm, not to plunge into negotiations un- 
prepared and with full knowledge that the chief obstacle to 
their success has not been resolved. 

The program I have outlined seems to me a not unreason- 
able program. Indeed, if it is the desire of the two parties 
to reach an agreement on all subjects outstanding between 
them, including Spain, I am quite confident it is the best 
method to pursue. 

It is the traditional method of diplomacy to prepare for 
conversations before they are formally opened. It is seldom 
right to depart from the traditional method which has been 
tested by time and experience. It is certainly never right to 
do so because one party to the negotiations intimates that 
it Is NOW or never. 

Agreements that are worth while are never made on the 
basis of a threat, nor in the past has this country been will- 
ing to negotiate in such conditions. I repeat, if our objec- 
tive is to promote a Mediterranean agreement, to promote 
a lasting appeasement, then the method I have described is 
not only the best but the only one possible and the only one 
consonant with our position in the world. 

I may be told that by insisting that positive progress must 
be made with the Spanish question before formal conversa- 
tions are opened between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Italian Government in Rome I am asking one party to 
the negotiations to yield in advance certain advantages that 
that party now enjoys. I won’t for one moment seck to 
argue whether those advantages, if indeed they be advantages, 
are legitimate ones, but it has never entered into my con- 
ception to suggest that the Italian forces should be withdrawn 
from Spain alone, but only that the Italian Government 
should agree and carry out with the others a fair scheme for 
proportionate withdrawal of all foreigners from Spain. 





I am conscious—that is, of course why I stand here—that 
my right honorable friend the Prime Minister and my col- 
leagues take another view. ‘They believe in their policy and 
they believe in their method, and they may be right, but if 
they are right their chances of success will certainly be en- 
hanced if their policy is pursued by another Foreign Secre- 
tary one who has complete conviction in the methods he is 
being asked to employ. It may even be that my resignation 
will facilitate the course of those negotiations. If so, nobody 
will more be pleased than I. 

I have spoken to this House of the immediate difference 
which divided me from my colleagues but I should not be 
frank with the House if I were to pretend that it is an 
isolated issue as between my right honorable friend the 
Prime Minister and myself. It is not. Within the last 
few weeks upon one of the most important decisions in for- 
eign policy which did not concern Italy at all, the difference’ 
was fundamental. My right honorable friend is, I know, 
conscious of this. 

Moreover, it has recently become clear to me and I think 
to him that there is between us a real difference of outlook 
and method. It may be argued, perhaps I shall be told, that 
this is not a difference in fundamental principle. Well, in 
the sense that the objective of all foreign policy is the main- 
tenance of peace, that is, of course, perfectly true; but in 
international affairs can any one define where outlook and 
methods end and where principles begin? 

If the government of this country is to speak with an un- 
divided voice in international affairs it is essential that the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary should have a 
similar outlook and wish to pursue similar methods. The 
more intense interest which each of them takes in the con- 
duct of international affairs, the more imperative does this 
unity become. 

My right honorable friend has strong views on foreign 
policy and I respect him for it, and I have strong views too. 
Since we are, as I know, both of us conscious that these 
views have resulted in a divergence, not of aim but of out- 
look and approach, it is clearly in the national interests that 
unity should be restored at the earliest possible moment. 

Of late the convictions has steadily grown upon me that 
there has been a too keen desire on our part to make terms 
with others rather than that others should make terms 
with us. 

This never was the attitude of this country in the past. 
It should not in the interests of peace be our attitude today. 

Events of the last few days which have dealt with one 
particular issue have merely brought to a head other and 
more far-reaching differences—not, if you will in objectives, 
but in outlook and approach. 

I do not believe that we can make progress in European 
appeasement, more particularly in the light of the events of 
the past few days—and those events must surely be present 
in all our minds—if we allow the impression to gain currency 
abroad that we yield to constant pressure. I am certain in 
my own mind that progress depends above all on the temper 
of the nation, and that temper must find expression in a firm 
spirit. That spirit, I am confident, is there. Not to give 
voice to it is, I believe, fair neither to this country nor to 
the world. 


“Your magazine measures fully up to any reasonable person’s expectations. You 
have performed a distinct service to those interested in what the so-called leaders are 
thinking and saying in presenting what are in your judgment the most pertinent pro- 
nouncements on current questions of vital importance.” 


W. Paul Worley, Deputy Collector, 
Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service, Greeneville, Tenn. 
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“WE SHALL NOT SHRINK FROM DANGER” 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor 
Before the Reichstag, February 20, 1938 
[CONDENSED TO COVER ONLY GERMANY’S FOREIGN POLICY] 


for those colonial possessions which Germany never 

took away from another power and which are for 
their possessors today as good as worthless, though for our 
own nation they appear indispensable. 

I wish at this juncture to repel the hope expressed that 
it will be possible to haggle away our claims by the offer 
of credits. We desire not credits, but the fundamentals of 
life which would enable us, through our diligence, to insure 
the existence of the nation. Above all, we do not seek naive 
assurances that we shall be permitted to buy what we need. 
Such declarations are regarded in Germany with nothing 
better than disdain and we decline to accept them for once 
and for all. There does not exist any kind of prescription 
in the world’s economic system providing a full substitute 
for the kind of intensive economic life that can be built up 
within the Reichstag. 

You will not expect from me that I should respond to 
individual international plans which at the moment seem 
to arouse a more or less considerable interest among various 
governments. These plans are too indefinite and unclear 
for me to express any opinion about them. 

Above all, accept my deep rooted distrust in all so- 
called conferences which perhaps afford animated hours of 
interesting discussions for those participating, but mostly 
lead to disappointments for hopeful mankind. Grant me 
that, had my program of 1933 been to wait until an inter- 
national world economic conference came to our aid, 
Germany today probably could count 15,000,000 unem- 
ployed unless it had perished altogether in Bolshevist chaos. 
I cannot agree that certain natural claims are tied up with 
political deals which have nothing to do with them. 

Recently reports have been appearing again that Germany 
is about to revise its opinion about re-entering the League of 
Nations. Regardless of the fact that the dense and indolent 
journalism of the democratic world press will have forgotten 
it by tomorrow, I want to state the following: 

In 1919, a peace treaty was imposed on certain nations 
which brought with it the most brutal interference in 
national community and property rights ever experienced. 
This ravishment of national and economic life of the nation 
was shrouded in a mist of moralizing phrases—perhaps apt 
to quiet the conscience of the perpetrators but certainly a 
poor job to those concerned. 

After profound changes in the world map, both in ter- 
ritorial and ethnographic aspects, had been made in such 
brutal fashion, the League of Nations was founded with 
the task of establishing these crazy and irresponsible actions 
as final in the political and economic development of nations 
—with the task of establishing these results as an unalter- 
able basis for the life and boundaries of human society on 
this planet. It was to be forbidden in the future to change 


| Yee: year to year the demand will grow stronger 


by force what had been established by force. 

In order somewhat to alleviate such a hair-raising ravish- 
ment of humanity, it was at least left open that this situation, 
the result of the force of thousands of years, should in the 


future be corrected along the path of justice and under- 
standing. This somewhat difficult task was then incidentally 
intrusted to the League of Nations. Germany itself had 
absolutely no right to join this higher company for the de- 
fense of earlier acts of force, but first received this gracious 
permission under the unforgettable Chancellor Gustav 
Stresemann. 

You know, my delegates, how greately this institution has 
failed. It was neither a League of Nations in the beginning 
—and through later resignations two of the most powerful 
nations were missing from its ranks—nor was it an instru- 
ment of justice or, as it is claimed with a brazen front to- 
day, of the principles of justice. 

It was the institution for the maintenance of the results 
of a thousand years of injustice. Then, either force is justice 
or force is injustice. If force today is unjust, then it was 
unjust in earlier times. When, therefore, the situation at 
the present time has been brought about by force, then has 
this situation been made possible by injustice. The League 
of Nations, therefore, does not maintain a just state of affairs, 
but one that has been born of a thousand years of injustice. 

We now hear that all this will be changed. We notice 
very often, for instance, that English statesmen would joy- 
fully give us back our colonial possessions were they not 
bothered by the thought of the injustice and force which 
would be visited upon the natives. . . . If one were to apply 
the noble fundamental that a colony may only be owned 
by some one when the natives have manifested their express 
desires in this respect to the colonial acquisition of the past, 
the colonial possessions of our world powers would probably 
shrink appreciably in size. 

All these colonial empires came into being not through 
a plebiscite, least of all through democratic plebiscites among 
the natives, but through stark and brutal violence. The 
colonies today, of course, are inseparable parts of the re- 
spective states and as such form a part of that order of the 
world which democratic politicians persist in describing as 
“an order of law,” of a law which the League of Nations 
is now intrusted with preserving. 

I completely understand that those interested in maintain- 
ing order consider the League of Nations as an agreeable 
moral forum serving to maintain it and if necessary to de- 
fend possessions which had been gained by violence. I do 
not understand that somebody who has just been robbed 
should on his part join such illustrious company. 

And I must protest against the conclusion that we are not 
willing to protect the principles of right only because we 
do not belong to the League of Nations. On the contrary, 
we do not belong to the League of Nations because we be- 
lieve it is no organ of right but rather an institution defend- 
ing the wrong done at Versailles. Thereto a number of 
factual considerations must be added: 

First, we left the League of Nations because, true to its 
origin and purpose, it denied us the right of equal armaments, 
and consequent equality security. 

Second, we would never enter it again because we do not 
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intend to allow ourselves to be impelled by a majority de- 
cision of the League to defend a wrong done in any part of 
the world. 

Third, we believe we thereby render service to all peoples 
who have the misfortune to believe they can expect real help 


from the League. For we should have considered it a better 
course if, in the Ethiopian conflict, the League had shown 
a better understanding of Italian necessities and awakened 
less hopes and made fewer promises to the Ethiopians. ‘This 
might have made possible a more simple and more reason- 
able solution of the entire problem. 

Fourth, we do not think for a moment of allowing the 
German nation to be implicated in conflicts in which it is 
not interested. We are not willing to fight for territorial 
or economic interests of others without obtaining the 
slightest advantage for Germany. Moreover, we also do not 
expect such assistance from other nations. .. . 

Fifth, we will in the future not allow our attitude to be 
prescribed by an institution which, by declining recognition 
of obvious facts, indulges in behavior less familiar in reason- 
able men than in a well known large bird. Should the 
League of Nations exist for 100 years it would lead to 
comical results inasmuch the League obviously is unable 
to understand historical or economic necessities and fulfill 
exigencies following from them. . . . 

Germany will recognize Manchukuo. In deciding this 
measure, I do so in order to draw here the final line be- 
tween a policy of fantastic absurdities and one of sober 
realization of facts. 

Concluding, I want to state again that Germany, espe- 
cially after Italy’s resignation from the League, no longer 
thinks of ever returning to this institution. This does not 
mean a refusal to cooperate with other powers. Quite the 
contrary. It means a refusal to assume responsibilities which 
cannot be foreseen and which, in most cases, cannot be ful- 
filled. 

To this co-operation with other nations, Germany made 
many and, we believe, valuable contributions. The Reich 
today cannot be considered as isolated, either economically 
or politically. On the contrary, ever since I assumed power 
in the Reich I have strived to establish the best possible re- 
lations with most states. Only with one state have we not 
sought relations: Soviet Russia. More than ever we see 
Bolshevism as the incarnation of human destructiveness. 

We do not hold the Russian people, as such, responsible 
for this gruesome ideology of destruction. We know it is 
the small Jewish intellectual uppercrust which has brought 
this great people into this crazy frame of mind. If this 
teaching would limit itself territorially to Russia, then one 
might ignore it, because Germany has no intention to im- 
pose upon the Russian people our conceptions of life. Un- 
fortunately, Jewish international Bolshevism from the 
Soviet breeding place tries to undermine the spirit of the 
people of the world, cause collapse of the social order and 
put chaos in place of culture. 

It is not we who are seeking contact with Bolshevism. 
It is Bolshevism that tries to infect mankind with its 
thoughts and ideology and thus hurl it into a disaster of 
momentous dimensions. And on this point we are inexor- 
able enemies. 

As we finished Moscow’s attempts within Germany, thus 
we shall not permit Germany to be destroyed by the material 
power of Bolshevism from the outside. If Great Britain, 
through the mouth of its responsible statesmen, gives assur- 
ance that it is interested in the maintenance of the status 
quo in the world, this ought to apply also in this case. Every 
Bo!shevization in any European country means shifting this 








status quo, because these Bolshevised districts are no longer 
sovereign states but sections of the Moscow revolutionary 
central. 

I know that Mr. Eden does not share this opinion. Mr. 
Stalin shares it and admits to it, and in my opinion Mr. 
Stalin personally is still a more trustworthy interpreter of 
Bolshevist ideas and aims than a British minister. We there- 
fore abhor every effort to spread Bolshevism regardless of 
where it is attempted, and stand against it in enmity where 
it threatens us. 

From this follows also our relationship with Japan. I 
cannot share the opinion of certain statesmen that a service 
will be rendered to the European world through the harm- 
ing of Japan. I fear that a Japanese defeat in the Far East 
would never benefit Europe or America, but would solely 
be to the advantage of Bolshevistic Soviet Russia. I do not 
consider China to be spiritually or materially strong enough 
to be able to stand up alone against the Bolshevist aggression. 

I believe that even the most complete victory of Japan 
would be infinitely less dangerous for the culture and general 
peace of the world than a victorious Bolshevism would be. 
Germany has a treaty with Japan for the combating of the 
machinations of the Communist Internationale. She has 
always had friendly relations with China. I think that we 
are able before all to assume the role of really neutral spec- 
tators of this drama. 

I do not have to express the assurance that we all had, 
and have, the desire to see the re-establishment of a condition 
of calm and finally of peace between the two great Far 
Eastern nations. We even believe that peace would long 
since have been established had it not been that certain 
powers, as in the case of Abyssinia, have added too much to 
one side of the scale with their advice and possibly with the 
promise of moral assistance. 

The taking of this position, as things stand now, has only 
a purely platonic significance. The drowning man clutches 
at every straw. It would have been better to apprise China 
of the earnestness of her position than, as has happened so 
often, to cite the League of Nations as the sure guarantor 
of peace and security. 

Irrespective of the time and the manner in which the 
situation in the Far East will finally be decided, Germany 
in its determination to ward off Communism will always 
consider and value Japan as a factor for the freedom and 
the safeguarding of human culture. We have no doubt that 
even the most complete Japanese victory will not in the 
slightest affect the culture of the white peoples, nor do we 
doubt that a victory of Bolshevism would mean the end of 
the thousand-year-old culture of the white race. 

I should like here to protest most strongly against those 
stupid aspersions cast on Germany alleging that, through 
our attitude to the Far Eastern conflict, we are offending 
against the interest of the white race. Reading such opinions 
in French or English newspapers arouses in us genuine as- 
tonishment. That the National Socialist state, which so 
often has been attacked for its racial viewpoint, should sud- 
denly be granted the honor to take up the cudgels for racial 
ideals, or, better said, racial interests, is indeed one of the 
supreme jokes in world history. 

Germany has no territorial interests in the Far East. Ger- 
many has the understandable wish to promote trade and 
commerce. This does not obligate us to enter the lists on 
behalf of either of the opposing forces. It does, however, 
obligate us to recognize that a triumph of Bolshevism would 
destroy the last possibilities there. 

Incidentally, Germany once had possessions in the Far 
East. That did not prevent a coalition of white and yellow 
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races from driving the German Reich from those possessions. 

We certainly do not wish to receive an invitation to re- 
turn to the Far East. Nor does Germany entertain ter- 
ritorial interests in regard to the frightful civil war now 
raging in Spain. The situation there is similar to that which 

rmany once experienced. The attack, personally and 
materially inspired and directed by Moscow against a 
national independent state, led to resistance on the part of 
the national population, which did not wish to let itself be 
massacred. 

And just as in Germany, the democratic internationalists 
also stand in this instance on the side of the Bolshevist in- 
cendiaries. The German government saw in a Bolsheviza- 
tion of Spain not only an unsettling element in Europe but 
also a disturbance of the European balance of power, for as 
soon as that land becomes a branch of the Moscow head- 
quarters a danger would arise for a further extension of this 
pestilence of ruin and destruction, which under no circum- 
stances could we contemplate with indifference. We are, 
therefore, happy that our anti-Bolshevist attitude is shared 
also by a third state. 

German-Italian relations are based on the existence of 
identical conceptions of life and of the state, as well as upon 
joint defense against international dangers menacing us. 
How much this conviction has become the common pos- 
session of the entire German nation was most strikingly 
shown by the enthusiasm with which the creator of Fascist 
Italy was welcomed in the Reich. 

All European statesmen ought to realize one thing: Had 
Mussolini not assumed power in Italy through the victory 
of the Fascist movement in 1922, that country would prob- 
ably have fallen prey to Bolshevism. The consequences of 
such a collapse for European culture would have been simply 
unimaginable. Hence, German sympathy for Mussolini is 
a tribute to a phenomenon of an epochal significance. 

Italy’s situation in many respects is similar to that of 
Germany. Under such circumstances it is inevitable that 
we, suffering from similar overpopulation, showed under- 
standing for the acts of a regime and of a man who is not 
willing to let a nation perish for the sake of fantastic ideals 
of the League of Nations, but on the contrary were de- 
termined to save it. This is more obvious, as the pretended 
ideals of the League of Nations largely coincide with the 
extremely realistic interests of leading powers. 

In the Spanish conflict as well, Germany and Italy have 
the same views and have adopted the same stand. Their 
goal is to secure existence of a fully independent national 
Spanish state. 

From specific motives, the German-Italian friendship has 
gradually developed into an element for stabilization of 
Europe and peace. Agreement between these two states and 
Japan constitutes the most powerful obstacle in the way of 
the further spread of Bolshevism. 

During recent years there has been frequent talk of dif- 
ferences between France and England, on the one hand, and 
Germany on the other. It: is not quite clear to me what 
the substance of these differences is supposed to be. Ger- 
many has no territorial claims on France in Europe, as I 
have stressed more than once. We hope the period of ter- 
ritorial rivalry between Germany and France was closed 
by the return of the Saar district. 

Germany also has no dispute with England, except over 
colonies. However, there is not the slightest symptom in- 
dicating the possibility of any conflict. The only thing 
poisoning, and thereby affecting, their relations is the well- 
nigh intolerable press campaign conducted in those countries 
under the motto of “personal opinion.” I have no under- 












standing of the dictum I always hear from foreign statesmen 
that in those countries there are no legal possibilities for 
putting an end to slander. For these are no private affairs 
but problems of the common existence of nations. 

And we are not, in the long run, in a position to minimize 
the importance of these phenomena. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the consequences of this campaign. The case might 
be that the base international manufacturers of lies would 
succeed in generating such hatred of our nation in another 
country that gradually open hostile feeling toward us comes 
into being. To this the German nation could not oppose 
the necessary resistance because our press policy is such that 
no hostile feeling toward those countries could develop. 

This is a danger—and one for peace. ‘Therefore I no 
longer am willing to tolerate without contradiction the 
method of ceaseless slander and abuse of our nation. From 
now on we shall answer—and that with National Socialist 
thoroughness. 

The crazy, stupid, brazen assertions about Germany in 
the last few weeks alone are simply revolting. What shall 
one say, for instance, when Reuter invents attempts on my 
life; when English newspapers talk about innumerable 
arrests in Germany, the closing of the German frontier to 
Switzerland, Belgium, France, etc.; when other papers re- 
port that the Crown Prince fled from Germany; or that 
there was a military putsch in Germany; that German 
generals had been taken to prison, or that German generals 
with regiments marched to the Chancellery; that conflict 
arose between Himmler and Goering about the Jewish ques- 
tion and that I therefore am in a predicament; or that Ger- 
man generals through middlemen sought contact with 
Daladier; that a German regiment mutinied at Stolp; that 
2,000 officers were dismissed; that all German industry re- 
ceived a mobilization order for war; that sharp conflict exists 
between the government and heavy industry; that twenty 
German officers and three generals fled to Salzburg; that 
fourteen generals with Ludendorf’s corpse fled to Prague, 
and that I lost my voice and that our sly Goebbels is casting 
about for a man able to imitate my voice and thus double 
for me on phonograph records? 

I’m afraid that the same journalists tomorrow either will 
doubt my identity or will claim that I only gesticulated while 
a phonograph spoke the words at my back. 

Recently, Mr. Eden rapturously spoke about various 
liberties in his country. One liberty, however, was omitted 
—liberty for journalists unmolestedly and unlimitedly to 
calumniate and defile other nations, their institutions, men 
and governments. 

One could perhaps say this is all too stupid to be 
taken seriously. Millions of foreigners in Germany see there 
is not a particle of truth to it. Differing from Soviet Russia, 
the League member which excludes all foreigners from its 
land and even closed its consulates in Germany, in Germany 
every one may see for themselves on the spot with complete 
freedom. 

In the long run this will be a heavy load upon inter- 
national relations. 1 would be pleased to assume that a part 
of the foreign press has no hand in these underhanded at- 
tacks on the honor of other nations. But the losses caused 
by this campaign of agitation are so great that from now on 
we are not inclined to believe this without the strongest con- 
tradiction. This crime becomes particularly heinous when 
it has as its objective the driving of nations to another war. 

May I at this time point out a few facts? I remind you, 
my delegates, how in the past year the lie was suddenly 
spread that Germany had landed 20,000 men in Spanish 
Morocco. It was fortunate that these infamous falsehoods 
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could immediately be disproved. What would happen were 
such a disproof to be impossible in the necessary short time? 

In the ranks of these capital crimes belong also the state- 
ments that Germany and Italy had agreed to divide Spain 
between them and a recent underhanded falsehood that 
Germany and Japan had a sealed agreement to take over 
the colonial possessions of The Netherlands. 

Can one speak here of an honorable activity or can one 
speak here of freedom which enables these international 
criminals continually to plunge the world into disquietude? 
Are these not propagators of war and agitators for war of 
the worst kind ? 

The British government desires restriction of armament 
and the prohibition of aerial bombardments. I have already 
proposed these measures. I also suggested at that time that 
the most important thing was to prevent the poisoning in- 
sidious article in the press. 

If it were possible for that sympathy which we already 
fee! for Italy to be still further enhanced, it would be be- 
cause of the fact that there the state leadership and the policy 
of the press pursue one and the same path, and that the press 
pursues a policy contrary to the spreading of lying rumors. 

In this chapter of the disturbance of international re- 
lations also belongs the arrogant presumption of sending 
letters to the head of a friendly foreign state containing 
requests for information about judicial decisions. I recom- 
mend that the members of the English House of Commons 
pay attention to the judgments passed by British courts 
martial in Jerusalem instead of to the judgments of the 
German People’s Court. Let no one fancy that it is pos- 
sible to wield an influence here through tactless intervention 
in German courts of justice or to permit members of the 
German Reichstag to mix themselves in affairs of English 
justice. 

The interests of the British world empire are certainly 
very considerable and we recognize them as such. ‘The 
German Reichstag and I handle the affairs of the German 
nation and not a delegation of English letter writers. I 
believe that it would be a valuable achievement to end the 
throwing down of poisonous, incendiary and explosive bombs 
on civilian populations, but also, above all, to put a halt to 
the activities of newspapers which have a far worse effect 
on the relations between countries than poisonous or in- 
cendiary bombs ever had. 

Because this international campaign of press lies cannot 
naturally be regarded as an element of pacification, but rather 
as one jeopardizing the peace of nations, I have decided to 
carry out such a strengthening of the German defense forces 
as would give us the assurance that these threats of war 
will not one day be transfermed into sanguinary acts of 
violence. ‘These measures have been put into operation since 
the fourth of February of this year and will be carried out 
rapidly. 

Germany, at any rate, has the most sincere desire to estab- 
lish trustful relations with all European big powers as well 
as other states. If this is not accomplished, it will not have 
been our fault. We believe, however, that in view of the 
press attitude, little may be expected for the time being from 
conferences or individual discussions. 

For it is impossible to have any disillusion about the fol- 
lowing fact—this international press campaign against peace 
will know immediately how to sabotage any attempt to arrive 
at an understanding among nations. It will forthwith mis- 
interpret every discussion or twist it into the opposite. It 
will immediately falsify every agreement. Under these cir- 
cumstances it cannot be conceived that good can come of 
such conversations and meetings as long as governments 


generally are not in a position to take decisive steps without 
considering their public opinion. 

We believe, therefore, that for the time being a normal 
diplomatic exchange of notes is the only feasible means from 
which to take a base, at least from too flagrant falsifications 
of this international press. 

If Germany itself limits its interests, this is not to mean 
that we are disinterested in what is happening around us. 
We are happy to have normal and partly friendly relations 
with most states bordering Germany. We feel that every- 
where a feeling of relaxation exists, the striving for real 
neutrality, which we can note in a number of European 
states, fills us with sincere satisfaction. We believe we may 
perceive in this an element of increasing calm and increased 
security. We also see, however, on the other hand, the 
painful results on the European map and the European 
economic and political situation brought about by lunatic 
Versailles’ action. 

Two of the states bordering Germany alone include a 
mass of 10,000,000 Germans. Until 1866 they were united 
with the German people in a federation, on a constitutional 
basis. In the World War they fought until 1918 shoulder 
to shoulder with German soldiers of the Reich. Against 
their will, they were prevented by peace treaties from join- 
ing the Reich. This was painful enough. 

About one thing, however, there should be not doubt. 
Separation from state sovereignty of the Reich cannot lead 
to the loss of racial or political rights. That is to say, the 
general rights of racial and political self-determination 
solemnly assured us in Wilson’s fourteen points as a pre- 
requisite of the Armistice must not be disregarded simply 
because the people in question are Germans. 

We know perfectly well no completely satisfactory de- 
lineation of frontiers is possible in Europe. More important 
it seems to be to avoid unnecessary tormenting of national 
minorities, thus adding suffering of persecution because of 
racial allegiance to suffering of separation. .. . 

In the fifth year after conclusion of the Reich’s first great 
foreign political settlement, it fills us with sincere satisfac- 
tion to see that in our relations with the country with which 
we had perhaps the gravest differences there is not only a 
lessening of tension but ever more amiable rapprochement 
in recent years. I know perfectly well that this is due to 
the fact that at the time no western parliamentarianism 
ruled in Warsaw, but instead a Polish marshal who was a 
towering personality and realized the significance for 
Europe of such a Polish-German agreement. 

Work questioned by many since then has proved its worth. 
And may I say that since the League discontinued its in- 
cessant attempts at interference in Danzig and sent there a 
new commissioner who is a man of outstanding personality, 
this point—perhaps a most dangerous one for European 
peace—completely lost its menacing character. The Polish 
state respects the national status of Danzig as well as Ger- 
many respects Polish rights. Thus it was possible to pave 
the way for an understanding which, starting with Danzig, 
was able to clear completely the poisoned atmosphere be- 
tween Germany and Poland and to initiate sincerely 
amiable co-operation despite attempts by many disturbers 
of the peace. 

I am happy, my deputies, to announce that during these 
last days another understanding has been reached with a 
country which is particularly close to us for many reasons. 
It is not only its people, but above all its long common his- 
tory and common culture which links us to German Austria. 

Difficulties emerging in enforcement of the July 11 
(1936) agreement forced us to try to eliminate misunder- 
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standings and obstacles in the way of final reconciliation. 
Then it was clear that a situation that had grown unbearable 
could one day, whether desired or not, develop the pre- 
requisites for a very severe catastrophe. It lies outside the 
power of mankind to halt that destiny which carelessness 
or unintelligence has started rolling. I am happy to be able 
to state that this realization was also the opinion of the 
Austrian Chancellor, whom I asked to visit me. 

The thought and the intention were present to ease the 
tension of our relations by giving that part of the German- 
Austrian people which is National Socialistic in its con- 
victions and world view equality before the law as it exists 
at present, in the same measure as is enjoyed by the rest of 
the population. 

In accordance with this, a great peace action was to take 
place in the form of a general amnesty and a better under- 
standing of the two countries through closer friendly rela- 
tions in the various fields of a possible political, personal and 
material economic co-operation. This is a supplementation 
of the agreement of the eleventh of July. 

I would like at this time, before the German people, to 
express my sincere thanks to the Austrian Chancellor for 
the great understanding and warm-hearted readiness with 
which he accepted my invitation and endeavored with me 
to find a way in accord the interest of both countries and 
in the interest of the entire German race—that entire 
German race whose sons we all are, irrespective of where 
the crib of our homeland stood. I believe that we have 
herewith made a contribution to European peace. 

The best proof for the correctness of this assumption is 
the furious rage of those democratic world citizens who, 
although otherwise always talking about peace, let no oppor- 
tunity go by without inciting to war. 





They are peeved and infuriated by this work for under- 
standing. It may therefore justly be assumed that it is good 
and opportune. This example may perhaps help bring about 
more extensive and gradual European relaxation. Germany, 
supported by its friendships, at any rate will leave no stone 
unturned to rescue what also in the future is prerequisite 
to our work—peace. 

I may here again assure you, my party comrades, that 
our relations with other European and also overseas states 
are good and normal or even very friendly. I need only to 
point to our exceedingly friendly relations with Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and many other states. About the ex- 
tent of our economic co-operation with other nations, our 
foreign trade balance has afforded you an impressive picture. 

But above all stands the co-operation with those two great 
powers which, like Germany, have recognized in Bolshevism 
a world menace and are therefore determined to oppose 
Communist Internationale in a united defense. That this 
co-operation with Italy and Japan may become ever more 
intense is my most sincere wish. 

For the rest, I am happy about every possible relaxation 
in the political situation. . . . 

At this hour I should only like to pray to the Lord God 
also in years to come to bestow his blessing upon our work, 
our acts, our insight and our resolution to preserve us from 
overbearing as well as cowardly subservience, guiding us 
on the right path which His providence mapped out for the 
German people and that He always will give us the courage 
to do what is right and never waver or shrink before any 
violence or any danger. 

Long live Germany and the German nation. 


Our Ever-present Problem 


HOW HEALTHY SHOULD WE KEEP OUR RAILROADS? 


By RALPH BUDD, President, Burlington Lines 
Before the Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois, February 9, 1938 


RECENT article by Thomas F. Woodlock concern- 

ing the railway industry is entitled “The Patient 

Grows Worse’. Mr. Woodlock, who certainly is 
among the most astute and competent observers of railroad 
affairs, diagnoses their present affliction as progressive ane- 
mia. That is a disease and, with greatest deference to my 
friend Mr. Woodlock, I do not believe the railroads are 
diseased. I wish to point out that the same objective symp- 
toms are ascribed to a condition of acute hunger, approach- 
ing starvation, and the indicated treatment for hunger is 
more nourishment. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss our pending 
application for rate increases. That might not be appro- 
priate at a time when the case is in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for decision, and besides I pre- 
fer to talk about the general question of regulation in the 
public interest; what can be done constructively to stabilize 
the railroad industry and prevent recurring acute conditions 
which call for emergency tratment. 

Mr. Woodlock’s article prompts the question “How 
Healthy Should We Keep Our Railroads?”, and that in 





turn, implies that a public policy might be adopted which 
would establish and preserve their strength and stability. 
Undoubtedly that was the purpose of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, which definitely reflected public sentiment at 
the time. The railways are still being operated under the 
Transportation Act, but the original statute has been emas- 
culated by amendments and interpretations so that its primary 
purpose of assuring sufficient nourishment to keep the rail- 
ways healthy, has largely been lost sight of. 

The underlying idea of the Transportation Act was that 
private ownership and operation of railroads was desirable; 
that in order to have the best rail service at the lowest cost 
consistent with an ever available supply of good and safe 
rail transportation, it was necessary that the railways earn 
a fair return on the value of the property being used for 
transportation purposes; that service would be provided at 
cost, including in cost, such fair return on the property. 
While it may be said that under our constitution that was 
the least which could be done for public utilities, neverthe- 
less it was a new thing of great importance to enact such a 
rule of rate making. The Supreme Court said this “imposed 
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an aflirmative duty on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix rates and to take other important steps to maintain an 
adequate railway service tor the people of the United States.” 

In recognition of the impossibility of having rates which 
would enable the whole industry to grow and prosper, and 
not allow some railways to earn more than a fair return, the 
Act provided that when a railway earned more than a fair 
return, as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
part of the excess should be held for the purpose of main- 
taining a general railroad contingent fund. This was the 

“Recapture Clause”, characterized by the Supreme Court 
as “the most novel and most important feature of the Act’’. 

Another important feature of the Transportation Act, 
1920, intended to strengthen the railroads and make for 
low railroad rates, was the provision for consolidation of 
railroads into a relatively small number of systems. ‘The 
obvious purpose was to avoid duplication of overhead and 
service, to make regulation easier and more effective, to guar- 
antee equality of opportunity to the various railroad systems, 
and otherwise to avoid waste and reduce the cost of produc- 
ing transportation. 

‘The Act also recognized that so much of the cost of rail- 
road operation is represented by payroll, that a public tri- 
hunal should be established to handle wages and working 
rules and conditions, functioning independently like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In reviewing what should be 
suitable wages, rules and conditions the Labor Board was to 
take into account the cost of living, hazard and regularity of 
employment, wages for comparable work in other industry, 
training and skill required, etc., to the end that in determin- 
ing the cost of operation which the public would have to 
meet, the labor cost would reflect reasonable wages and 
working conditions as indicated by the average of employ- 
ment throughout the country. 

The affirmative declaration for a fair return, with the 
provision for the “recapture clause”, the consolidation of 
railways, and the establishment of the Labor Board, were 
thé cardinal points of the Transportation Act, 1920. It is 
worth noting that after its enactment there followed several 
years of unaparalleled prosperity. 

What has happened in respect of these three basic features? 
First, the response of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the provisions that a fair return should be earned by the 
railways resulted in an immediate revision in railway rates, 
amounting in 1921, the first year of their full effect, to an 
increase of about 25 per cent in the average ton mile freight 
rate. This was to meet increased costs due to the war. Since 
then in many instances the railways have felt it necessary to 
reduce freight rates to meet competition, largely subsidized ; 
and certain classes of commodities, such as agricultural prod- 
ucts and livestock, have been given reductions by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The rate structure 
may be likened to a plateau subject to erosion, and the 
reductions, compelled in one way or another, produced deep 
ravines, lowering the average level. Under such circum- 
stances, the Congressional mandate for a fair return would 
have required lifting the plateau, at more or less frequent 
intervals during the past fifteen years. However, the general 
rate level was not raised, except by isolated and temporary 
increases, such as the emergency rates in 1935, which were 
discontinued at the end of 1936. Railway men know the im- 
portance of keeping rates low, and I believe no one realizes 
more keenly and fully than I do the importance of keeping 
them as low as possible. But after all, rates, like everything 


else, are relative, and if costs of the things which the rail- 
ways have to pay for, to put into transportation, are forced 
upward far enough, rates simply cannot remain stationary. 
As a matter of information, may I say that, compared with 





present average rates per ton mile, those in 1921 were so 
much higher, that the increase now proposed will restore 
less than half of the reductions made since 1921. I make this 
statement because many inquirers have asked if rates, like 
wages, taxes, and some other things, would be placed at a 
new all-time high. The new level, if the entire increase is 
granted, will be approximately that of 1930, and lower than 
in any year from 1921 to 1930. 

The operation of the recapture clause during the ’20s 
resulted in claims of excess earnings upwards of $300,000,000 
against about sixty roads. The claims were not admitted, 
and it was evident that endless complications and inequities 
would result. The roads affected were greatly concerned 
about the danger of having to pay over this money. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, because of the difficulty 
of administering that part of the ‘Act, was willing to see it 
modified, but instead of being modified the recapture clause 
was repealed, and the specific mandate for a fair return was 
eliminated. The amended section now provides, among other 
things, that the Commission in fixing rates shall undertake 
to determine what effect these rates will have on the move- 
ment of traffic, in other words, whether higher rates will 
reduce the volume and the revenue. Thus the Commission, 
emong other things, was clothed with the strictly managerial 
function of determining the selling price which would move 
the most goods, in lieu of the 1920 provision which required 
the Commission to fix rates to provide a fair return. Whether 
or not subsequent events resulted directly from this change 
in the law, it was accompanied by rapidly diminishing aver- 
age earnings per ton mile and declining revenues. More 
important was a much greater decline in the rate of return. 
Gross revenues alone do not determine the income earned 
because the rates may be so low that the high cost of materials, 
taxes and wages leave but slight margin of profit. Rate of 
return depends upon net railway income, not gross rev- 
enues. For example, on the Burlington, due to higher cost of 
operation and lower rates, the year 1937, with a substantially 
larger volume of traffic than 1931, yielded return on invest- 
ment only 60 per cent of that earned in 1931 on a smaller 
volume of traffic. Elimination of the recapture provision 
apparently has led the Commission to conclude that it should 
fix rates more with reference to those carriers having the 
largest earnings, than to the value of the property used by 
the railways as a whole or by groups. 

Of course, return is based on value of property, and not 
on stocks or bonds. Whether or not, with a fair return on 
its property, a railway would be able to pay interest on all 
or only a part of its bonds, or any dividends on its stock, 
depends entirely on the type and extent of its financial struc- 
ture. But -here can be no basis for the contention that the 
present difficulties of the railways are due to excessive cap- 
italization, when they are earning practically no return on 
any capitalization. Criticism along that line is like the man 
who continually complained about his wife’s exorbitant de- 
mands for money, and when asked what she did with it, 
replied, “I don’t know, I don’t give her the money.” 

I believe the change in basic instructions to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its interpretation thereof, in 
dealing with railway rates, go a long way toward explaining 
the present railway crisis. It seems to me that the most 
important revision that could be made in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act would be reestablishment of a fair return rule of 
rate making, with a just and workable method of recapture. 

Very little has been accomplished in the way of consolida- 
tions since 1920. That is due in part at least to the require- 
ment that in effecting consolidations competition must be pre- 
served as far as possible. If all competition is to be preserved, 
of course, there is no way to consolidate the railways and 
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no purpose in consolidation. The Emergency Act, 1933, pro- 
ceeded on the theory that perhaps certain economies could 
be effected through coordination of terminals and other 
facilities, and extensive studies were made along those lines. 
These studies were informative, but not fruitful of results, 
for a reason somewhat similar to that which prevented con- 
solidations, namely, there were other provisions which were 
contradictory, such as the provision in effect, that in any 
coordinations there must not be a reduction in the number 
of employes. Extensive consolidations appeal to me as holding 
the most promise of substantial economies and operating ad- 
vantages, as well as opportunity to improve the service. In 
that way only can the best use be made of the existing rail- 
way plant of the nation. To maintain as many lines as now 
are maintained between practically all of the important cities 
obviously is more expensive than limiting operation to two 
or three. Reducing the number of railways from about eight 
hundred and fifty operating companies to about twenty would 
eliminate a tremendous amount of overhead organization; 
would enable the traffic to be concentrated on the most favor- 
able routes, using the best parts of the several lines as they 
now exist, and automatically would bring about the most 
desirable type of coordination of terminals, namely, coordina- 
tion under a tew strong ownerships. Competition would be 
preserved, and indeed, the desirable features of competition 
from the public point of view would be enhanced because a 
relatively few strong roads, able as well as willing to give 
good service, would insure higher quality of competition than 
can be obtained from too many lines competing with each 
other, and weakening each other by the excessive competition. 
All of the indispensable advantages of private operation would 
be preserved. The consolidation provisions of the law should 
be made workable and effective. Probably that means the 
inclusion of compulsory power as was done in the British 
Railways Act, 1921. 

The other vital provision of the Transportation Act, 
establishing the Labor Board, has been repealed. Other 
machinery has been set up which has not resulted in satis- 
factory disposition of questions involving wages and working 
conditions. It is quite generally conceded that obsolete rules 
for pay and working conditions have been perpetuated. Some 
of them, such as the rule requiring a day’s pay for 100 miles 
run, result in inflated hourly earnings because of the very 
high speed at which many of the present railroad trains 
are operated, and the dependability of the railroad service 
now compared with what it was at the time when these rules 
were made. I believe an independent labor tribunal with 
responsibility and authority clearly and fairly enunciated 
would put rules and working conditions on a reasonable 
and sound basis, adapted to present day conditions. 

I believe that these revisions of the law as to rates, con- 
solidations and labor would enable the railways to obtain 
sufficient nourishment not only to keep body and soul to- 
gether, but to sustain other industry through their immense 
purchasing power. 

What of the job of hauling people and goods? How 
healthy should our railroads be in order to function best 
and cheapest? My answer is that they should have the most 
suitable cars, locomotives, shops, terminals, tracks and struc- 
tures that science and invention can make available. The 
increased efficiency and improved quality of service which 
have characterized railway progress in this country have 
resulted from liberal capital expenditures throughout the 
years. Only in this way have managements been able to 
absorb mounting costs of labor, material and taxes. The key 
to the solution has been mass production and consequent 
low unit transportation costs. Strong and progressive rail- 
roads will he able to continue along these same sound lines. 


It may be said that financial strength and health are not 
essential in order to provide good transportation; that bank- 
rupt roads serve as well and as cheaply as do strong roads. 
Of course, such service is at the expense of those who invested 
their money in such properties. in recent years the public 
has had millions of dollars of railroad service at less than 
cost and the owners of railroad securities have had much of 
their values passed on to shippers and employes. A national 
transportation policy cannot be based upon confiscation. In- 
vestors will not continue to put new money into a plant 
if the policy of ignoring the right to a fair return is contin- 
ued ; if rates continue to be fixed solely with regard to hand- 
ling volume of traffic and not to income; if excessive compe- 
tition is to be insisted upon without payment of the cost; 
if economies are to be prevented whenever they run counter 
to the selfish advantage of some locality or group; and if 
additional restrictions and inhibitions such as now before 
the Congress are imposed. Under those circumstances we 
would face a railroad future of impoverishment and enforced 
curtailment of expenditures such as we have had since last 
autumn when expenses were forced up to a point where 
little or no net income has remained. This would mean per- 
petuating many units of the plant which should be replaced 
with more modern and economical units. It would mean 
that the cost of producing transportation would be higher 
and the quality would be lower, with grave danger of a 
shortage at times of peak demand. And it should be kept 
in mind that no matter how transportation is provided the 
public ultimately pays what it costs. 

On the other hand, from the standpoint of physical im- 
provements and performance, the present situation is most 
fortunate because there are so many ways in which railroad 
facilities can be improved. After some: years of subnormal 
replacement the time has come to install many new cars and 
locomotives. Phenomenal new metal alloys have revolution- 
ized the relationship of weight and bulk on the one hand 


-to strength on the other. Streamlined trains of aluminum 


and stainless steel that weigh about half as much as the old 
standard equipment have dramatized these facts. More im- 
portant is the application of the same principle to locomo- 
tives and freight cars. Modern engines will haul heavy 
trains at higher speeds and cover many more miles per day; 
the use of alloys in rods, pins and other reciprocating parts 
greatly reduces their weight, and consequently the “pound” 
on track, giving an all-around increase in efficiency over 
the older types that may be replaced. In 1937 the Burling- 
ton built 1,000 box cars using moderate amounts of alloy 
steels. When they were completed their weight and capac- 
ity were compared with 1,000 similar cars built in 1928 of 
what were then standard materials. The 1928 cars weighed 
24.4 per cent more per cubic foot of capacity than the 1937 
cars. The cost of maintaining the 1937 cars will be sub- 
stantially less; when a train of these loaded cars is handled 
more of the weight will be pay freight and when the cars 
are handled empty the cost of moving them will be less. 
There are 2,000,000 freight cars in the United States with 
an average age of 17 years, and 45,000 locomotives averaging 
20 years old. 100,000 new cars and 2,000 new locomotives a 
year, for many years, can be justified economically, provided 
a constructive national railroad policy is adopted and fol- 
lowed consistently so as to restore railroad credit, that is, 
financial health. Similarly, the track.and structures, shops, 
machinery and tools can be modernized advantageously, if 
obsolescence can be regarded as an opportunity instead of 
a near-calamity. 

I have been speaking strictly on the subject of railroads, 
but in order to think clearly about a National policy it is 
necessary to have in mind the relationship of railway trans- 
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portation to all transportation in this country. Formerly 
railways so dominated the field that their charges for freight 
and passenger services were almost synonymous with the 
nation’s transportation bill. Now with four other forms, 
waterway, highway, airway and pipeline, the railway bill 
; only about one-fourth of the whole, that is, four billion 
of a total of 16 billion dollars a year. Much of the other 
12 billion represents the cost of operating 24 million auto- 
mobiles and is part of our way of living; but nonetheless 
it is transportation. Looking at the picture as a whole and 
granting that railway services are essential to our business 
and social life, it would not seem that the difference between 
starvation and sustaining railway revenues would be a seri- 
‘ gus obstacle to a nation which has voluntarily doubled its 
investment in transportation plant and voluntarily treble 
its annual transportation bill. Indeed since railway service 
must be provided, sustaining rates, in the long run, will be 
most economical. I believe amendments to the Transporta- 
tion Act of the character indicated, and others perhaps less 
essential, with effective administration, would keep the rail- 
ways in robust health for the current work they are called 
upon to do and, of course, for purposes of national defense. 

However, it is easier to formulate a sound transportation 


policy than to secure adoption and enforcement of it. The 
public interest is subordinated to selfish interest and group 
pressure by labor, investors, shippers, communities, and pos- 
sibly to some extent by railroad management. Experiences 
with attempted consolidations of railways are in point. We 
have a law which presumes that consolidations are desirable, 
and yet when plans are brought forth they are opposed and 
viciously attacked by communities which want to preserve 
payrolls and taxable property, by labor organizations which 
want to preserve employment, by politicians who are appealed 
to by the interested groups, and by managements of other 
railroads. The same evidence of group pressure is found in 
the measures which are pressed in Congress for the purpose 
ot making work by saddling unnecessary expenses upon the 
carriers, such, for example, as the arbitrary limitation of the 
length of trains, arbitrarily fixing the number of employes 
on a train, arbitrarily shortening the hours for calculating a 
day’s pay to six, none of which will stand the test of impar- 
tial economic study.’ Selfish, sectional, and short-sighted 
group pressures never yet solved a national problem in this 
country, and when public interest asserts itself the railways 
will be given an opportunity to earn and operate their way 
back to vigorous health. 


The Farmer’s Part in a Living 
Democracy 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S VIEWPOINT 
By M. L. WILSON, Under Secretary of Agriculture 


dt the annual Farm-Home week of the University of Minnesota in cooperation with the State Farm Bureau Federation, 


St. Paul, Minnesota, January 18, 1938 


HERE has been a great deal of talk in recent years 
about democracy and the advantages of that form of 
government to the people who live under it. As dis- 

tinguished from political democracy, more and more empha- 
sis has been put on the term “economic democracy,” because 
men and women all over the world have been giving up the 
liberties associated with political democracy in order to ob- 
tain certain economic securities in return. 

Political democracy in government offers, or should offer, 
real economic benefits. In this country we have been trying 
to make these economic benefits real, and thus at the same 
time to preserve the political form of our Government. 

Agricultural democracy is a particular sector of economic 
democracy. There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
farmers are chiefly interested in their own economic well- 
being. Historically speaking, most American farmers—un- 
like farmers in other lands—have always demanded a per- 
sonal share in working out their own economic destiny. They 
have insisted that farmers are the proper people to deter- 
mine agricultural objectives; and they have insisted that 
farmers should have a hand in carrying out those objectives. 
It is this participation by farmers in policy-making and 
administration of policy that constitutes agricultural democ- 
racy. I feel that in talking to Minnesota farmers I am ad- 
dressing a group which is truly representative of American 
acriculture. I know that this was once the Nation’s leading 
wheat state. and that in a fringe of northwest counties 
wheat is still the dominant crop. I know that this state 





which once raised little corn now has a big area in the Corn 
Belt. 1 imagine that here today are many dairymen who 
have helped to make Minnesota the great dairy state it has 
become. So I feel that, because of the diversified nature of 
the farming industry in Minnesota, I am talking to as rep- 
resentative a farm audience as anybody is likely to see assem- 
bled from a single state at one time. You Minnesota farm- 
ers are just as interested in real agricultural democracy as 
any other farmers, because your economic interests are just 
as vital, and the problems you run up against just as tough 
to solve. 

It is not hard to understand why farmers should take 
naturally to the democratic way of doing things. They are 
used to planning their production, setting their own goals 
for the farm, and then carrying out their plan to the best of 
their ability. This is policy-making in the immediate per- 
sonal sense, and involves the use of judgment in meeting 
problems and laying out a program for future action. Farm- 
ers are also used to working together cooperatively toward 
common goals—the essence of the democratic process. When 
farmers get together to handle local problems—road, school, 
marketing, or conservation—they are exemplifying the kind 
of cooperative participation which has proved so effective in 
meeting their broader agricultural problems in the last few 
years. 

You all know as well as I do what the old AAA meant as 
a unifying force through which farmers could get together to 
decide on common objectives and to act together in realizing 
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thuse objectives. The great crisis of 1932, when agricultural 
surpluses drove prices to disastrous and unbelievabie iows, 
was the hammer which forged farm sentiment to a white-hot 
point. We all remember how farmers everywhere—corn-hog 
farmers, cotton farmers, cattlemen, and dairymen—yoined 
hands and decided to take steps for their mutual economic 
welfare. 

After the great surplus emergency had passed and farmers 
had united to determine their national objectives, most of 
them settled back into their daily routine; nevertheless they 
kept their farm program on a democratic basis because they 
continued to share in its planning and its administration. it 
seems to me that the county committees of farmers created 
under the AAA are a revival of our basic and most vital 
democratic tradition. 

Though the great emergency of 1932 is past, it may be 
that we are now facing on the farm front an emergency less 
spectacular but having some of the same causes. It is im- 
portant, and certainly in keeping with the spirit of honest 
democracy, that the facts and the implications of the facts 
be faced. I can see no point in farmers deluding themselves 
as they deluded themselves during the period of so-called 
“great prosperity” up to 1929. The bounteous production 
ot the past year raises problems for the farmers which can 
become acute unless effectively met by agriculture or bal- 
anced by increasing production and employment by industry. 
You know as well as I the serious implications to price levels 
when farmers produce crops like our present all-time high 
of 1834 million bales of cotton, our 875 million bushels of 
wheat, and our more than 2% billion bushels of corn. You 
know as well as I what happens to farm income when end- 
gate prices drop. It means that too many folks have to do 
without those new overcoats, those new radios, those new 
electric pumps they have been hoping to buy. It means that 
country people and city people alike are less well off. 

Now, as you all know, Congress has been considering for 
some time a new farm bill which will attempt to get at the 
problems latent in excessive production and diminished farm 
income. The bill itself has come into being because many 
farmers have seen storm warnings and have realized that 
new measures are necessary if trouble is to be avoided. 

The new bill had its genesis in democratic procedure. Con- 
gress was extremely anxious to tap farm opinion before tak- 
ing legislative action. As far back as February a year ago, a 
conference of farmers and farm leaders was held in Wash- 
ington with the purpose of exploring basic farm economic 
needs in the light of a changing agricultural situation. Last 
summer before adjournment Congress decided in a joint reso- 
lution that agricultural legislation should be the first order 
of business when it reconvened; and a subcommittee of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee was selected to go to the 
grass roots and find out what farmers were thinking. This 
committee held 30 meetings, heard 1,500 witnesses, and took 
16,000 pages of testimony throughout the major agricultural 
regions of the nation. Farmers were not backward in saying 
what they wanted in the way of agricultural objectives. 

It is true that the origins and creation of the new bill are 
wholly in keeping with agricultural democracy. It is the task 
of the future to see to it that the administration of its provi- 
sions remains in keeping with the democratic process. Secre- 
tary Wallace has said on numerous occasions that we must be 
sure that the new farm bill really is democratic, if it is to 
fulfill its hope of benefiting all agriculture. I think, for ex- 
ample, any farmer would admit that a farm program which 
made no effort to meet the basic need for soil conservation 
would be a mockery. There is hardly a farm anywhere in this 
Nation which cannot be made a better farm for the future 
by following conservation practices. Farm income might be 





protected temporarily and surplus problems solved by more 
or less rigid marketing restrictions, But in seeing to it that 
larmers everywhere can take advantage of soil-conservation 
practices, the long-time interests of democracy—as weil as 
the long-time interests of farmers—will best be served. 

it seems to me that the Ever-Normal Granary concept, as 
such, certainly looks forward to the welfare of all American 
farmers. When you consider our agricultural history with 
its record of fat years and lean years—years ot production 
in excess of market demand and years of scanty production 
due to drought or other natural causes—the great need tor 
a leveling mechanism is very obvious. In fact, when you 
consider the tremendous resources and administrative abili- 
ties of this Nation, it is surprising that we have not turned 
to some such plan long before now. 

Embodying first of all the sound fundamental principle 
of soil conservation, the Ever-Normal Granary seeks to as- 
sure consumers a more steady and more abundant supply of 
foodstuffs, and at the same time to assure farmers fair and 
stable prices. I believe that, payments to farmers for comply- 
ing with acreage adjustment and agricultural conservation 
measures are distinctly in line with the American democratic 
tradition. Such benefits are certainly as just as the long 
familiar Government sanction of benefits to industry through 
high tariffs and other special measures. 

The granary plan seeks by means of commodity loans to 
store up the produce of abundant years against future need. 
Such loans offer farmers an opportunity to benefit instead of 
having to suffer from high yields, because excess production 
would be held off the market until such time as it was nor- 
mally needed for consumption. When the granary was filled 
to overflowing, it would be possible to fall back on market- 
ing quotas, put into effect only by a majority vote of the 
farmers concerned. The benefits of cooperative marketing 
can be continued through the present system of marketing 
agreements and orders. Measures such as these are planned 
to reduce part of the hazard of modern life. Taking some 
of the uncertainty out of farming is sure to result in new 
security to individuals and new stability to the economic 
mechanism. 

Because so many Minnesota farmers are engaged in the 
dairy business one way or the other, the dairyman’s place in 
this picture is especially interesting. What is the dairyman’s 
part in a program thus conceived and carried out through 
the principles of agricultural democracy? In the past it has 
been clearly demonstrated that because of basic economic 
interdependence no one great farming region of this country 
can be prosperous without prosperity in the other regions. 
Is it possible, then, for dairy farmers to separate themselves 
from the great mass of the rest of American agriculture, and 
be prosperous when hard going threatens the other fellows? 
From the short-time point of view, yes; from the long-time 
point of view, no. The dairyman should for his lasting self- 
interest put his shoulder to the wheel along with all types of 
farmers. Farm solidarity means patience and cooperation 
among individuals and groups for the general well-being, 
sometimes even at the cost of what appears to be an imme- 
diate gain. 

I have stressed the need of all farmers for a program con- 
taining practical and effective soil-conservation principles. 
And when I say “all farmers,” I am including dairy farmers 
as an important part of the whole. Secretary Wallace, in 
speaking to a dairy group on this point, said, “Some men in 
the dairy industry have felt that perhaps the conservation 
program would be a detriment to them by encouraging farm- 
ers to diversify their farming and shift from soil-depleting 
to pasture and cover crops and hence to dairying. But the 
real danger to dairymen is not from the conservation pro- 
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gram, but from unbalanced production conditions which put 
the producers of other farm commodities in the red.” it 
seems to me that the Secretary has here touched on the key 
reason for the economic unity of dairying with the rest otf 
agriculture. 

Dairymen have much to gain from a system of commodity 
loans which would tend to stabilize supplies and prices of 
feed grains. You are familiar, for example, with the great 
need tor carrying over excess corn from the years of abun- 
dant production into the years of'short production. As a 
usual thing the corn carryover from one year to the next is 
only about 7 per cent of the normal crop. This carryover is 
not big enough to furnish really satisfactory protection 
against droughts and the alternating shortages and gluts ot 
livestock markets. It seems probable that the violence of 
such swings could be materially reduced if the carryover of 
corn from one year to the next could be increased substan- 
tially over the so-called “normal” 7 per cent. It is obvious 
that stable supplies of corn would be an important factor in 
stabilizing prices of corn and other feed grains. Such stabili- 
zation would tend to even out feed costs to dairy farmers 
and increase stabilization of dairy production. In addition, 
dairymen’s losses due to forced liquidation of herds in periods 
of feed shortage would be reduced. Stabilized feed supplies 
in the future will mean stabilized livestock production and 
more stable incomes than farmers have known in the past. 
The dairyman, therefore, has a direct interest in the present 
bountiful commodity situation to which I have already 
pointed. 

Kight here I want to say, as I have said before, that all 
farmers—dairy farmers, corn farmers, wheat farmers and 
beef producers—have a profound interest in the international 
policies of our government. People who till the soil and who 
market the products of the soil have a stake in these policies 
which is twofold. First, agriculture’s welfare is dependent 
upon trade policies which can give us increased outlets for 
our export products. But the men who work on the land, 
and their families, have also a vital concern in the develop- 
ment of international policies of a kind that will foster and 
protect our peaceful relations with the other countries. 

I do not have to tell you how deep are the farmers’ inter- 
ests in this: because you know that if war should be forced 
upon us, your sons would be called with young men of the 
shops and the factories. The kind of trade policy which de- 
velops friendly exchange of goods among nations, which 
opens markets abroad for the products of our farms and our 
factories, and which keeps the world arteries of trade alive 
with commerce—that kind of trade policy fosters peace. 
That is the policy which our government is striving to pro- 
mote through the reciprocal trade agreements program. The 
opposite kind of trade policy raises higher and higher the 
barriers between nations. It throttles trade with tariff walls 
and embargoes. It goes hand in hand with dictatorial forms 
of government. It deprives workers of markets for the prod- 
ucts of their trade, and in this way builds up economic pres- 
sures which lead to more and more drastic controls and in 
the end to violence. It breeds trade war and trade war is a 
step toward military war. So I may reiterate today my con- 
viction that the farmers have a tremendous stake in the ef- 
forts of Secretary Hull, backed by Secretary Wallace, to 
develop international trade policies which are in keeping with 
democracy. 

Just a few more words about the economic side of this 
problem. The superabundance of wheat, cotton, corn, rice 
and other crons of 1937 must have markets or, through 
mounting surpluses, break prices. This means that they must 
have outlets both at home and abroad. It means that the 
dairy farmer has an indirect but powerful interest in the 





administration’s fight to develop trade policies which will 
restore to our tarms and industries some of the foreign mar- 
kets which have been iost through excessive tariit barriers. 
Because unless these markets abroad are restored, more of 
those farmers who grow export products like wheat, pork, 
cotton, rice and tobacco will be forced into dairying by low 
prices of their products. 

Superficially, extremely low prices for feed grains are in a 
very immediate sense an advantage to dairymen. But from 
a broader point of view, dairymen have cause to fear addi- 
tional competition unless the cther farm groups receive de- 
cent returns for their work. Corn prices today are consider- 
ably less than half what they were a few short months ago, 
and with normal weather and normal yields a wheat problem 
of serious proportions may possibly be only one season away. 
Extremely low corn and wheat prices almost invariably mean 
that the farmers of the West will milk more cows. It is to 
the dairymen’s interest to see to it that reasonable returns to 
these other producers keep them from turning to dairying in 
an eftort to increase their incomes with a little extra “ready 
cash.” 

This potential competition from increased production is 
also possible in the case of cotton and pork. Huge supplies 
of cotton mean more cottonseed for manufacturing cotton- 
seed oil. And in the same way big pork production means 
big supplies of lard. This is important to dairymen because 
both cottonseed oil and lard are significant in the fats and 
oils industry and both compete with butter-fat. So dairy 
farmers also have a real interest in programs designed to 
bring cotton and pork production into balance with demand. 

The dairy farmer must, therefore, be concerned with those 
agricultural policies that are good policies for dairymen and 
good policies for other farmers, too. As closely as dairy wel- 
fare is bound up with the welfare of other farm groups in- 
tended to benefit by the commodity loan provisions of an 
Ever-Normal Granary, the interest of the dairy industry in 
marketing agreements provisions is even more direct. In the 
case of dairy farmers the marketing programs are designed 
to obtain for producers a fair share of the prices paid by con- 
sumers for milk and cream. Such programs also promote 
equality among producers in a particular area through a 
market-wide pool or other arrangements. There has been a 
good deal of confusion as to the extent of Government pow- 
ers in this field, due to test cases brought up in the courts. 
These powers, however, are rapidly being clarified and the 
day possibly will not be long in coming when dairymen will 
know exactly where they stand in this respect. 

Of course there are other special measures for dairymen 
which a farm program should take into consideration. Amone 
these is the continued purchase of the price-depressing por- 
tions of surplus dairy products. This is an immediate, prac- 
tical method of maintaining the normal movement of sup- 
plies at prices fair to both producers and consumers. Such 
purchased surpluses are distributed to undernourished and 
needy people. 

Another special provision in a farm program for dairy- 
men—almost to be taken for granted—is adequate continua- 
tion of efforts to eliminate tuberculosis, Bang’s, and other 
diseases among cattle. 

Now what I really have been doing is enumerating a series 
of things which a great many general farmers and a great 
many dairymen think would be food for their common in- 
dustry—agriculture. And I am glad to say most of these 
things are embodied in the new farm bill, if they are not 
already in effect. Nobody pretends, however, that the ulti- 

mate in good policies has been reached, for as a matter of 
fact agriculture has just begun to lift itself more or less by 
its own bootstraps, and a long and difficult road still lies 
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ahead. ‘he present programs have been designed to meet 
tie tarm problems of today and tomorrow—and perhaps to 
lay a more permanent basis for the day-aiter-tomorrow. 
tarther than that they can go only by continuous study and 
democratic planning of modifications to meet changing situa- 
tions. 

Such a situation naturally calls for a lot of tolerance on 
the part of all the people concerned: that is, of all farmers 
and all city people, too. I think it is reasonably clear that 
cotton, wheat, corn, and dairy farmers all have about an 
even stake in the successful operation of the new bill, and 
that if it fails for one group, more than likely it will fail 
for all groups. I use the word “fail” by design, because a 
farm program can be successful only if farmers want it to 
succeed. In the last analysis, by their participation and coop- 
eration they hold in their own hands the determination be- 
tween vigorous action and impotence. 

But city people also have a part to play in the successful 
operation of a farm program. It is highly important that 
they shall not feel their pockets are being picked for other 
folks’ benefit. Farmers must help them understand why a 
program has been found necessary, and what a chaotic and 
unbalanced agriculture means to the economic life of the 
Nation. City people are the ones who make the overcoats, 
the radios, the electric pumps that farmers want to buy— 
and city people know very well indeed that industry stops 
producing when there are no markets in which to sell. Farm 
stability will be reflected in stable supplies and stable prices 
for city consumers, as well as in better incomes to farmers. 
Isn’t it plain enough that city people, too, have a stake in 
the farm program? 

Such mutual understanding and forbearance among the 
various farm groups on the one hand, and between urban and 
rural groups on the other, is the very spirit of democracy. 
Since farmers have been careful to plan their programs by 
democratic methods, and to carry out their programs by 
democratic methods, they are on firm ground in asking for a 
certain amount of sympathetic consideration from the indus- 
trial segment of our society. 

But this sympathy cannot be all in one direction: indus- 
trial workers—like farmers—have their problems in eco- 
nomic democracy. Unemployment and low wages mean that 
too many factory workers have to do without those needed 
quantities of butter and eggs, meat and bread they have been 
hoping to buy. More and more farm people are beginning to 
realize that industrial payrolls and farm cash income rise 
and fall together—and especially is this true of dairy and 
livestock products. 

We have some startling figures on the amounts of differ- 
ent foods consumed by city families at different incom: 
levels. They show how poor a diet millions of these families 
are now getting. They show how much greater the market 
for milk, for instance, would be if city incomes were in- 
creased and city consumers were better educated in the use 
of their incomes in buying a better quality of diet. 

Consider this fact that emerges from these figures: If the 
average family in the United States could have a diet as good 
as is actually enjoyed by those which have only a modest 
average income and are selecting their foods most wisely 
from the nutrition standpoint. the outlet for milk products 
would be increased by one-third. That means that, besides an 
improved market for butter, there would he a market one- 
third greater for such milk products as fluid milk, cheese, 
evaporated and condensed milk, ice cream, and so on. In 
1934, the Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Administration collected some facts on milk consump- 
tion of 2Y,VUU tamilies in 59 cities scattered over the coun- 
try. Lhe survey indicated that the average person in tiese 
families was consuming less than 24% quarts or milk a week 
in fiuid and evaporated form (not including other milk prod- 
ucts). In only 8 of the 59 cities was the average milk con- 
sumption as high as three quarts per person per week, and 
yet nutrition experts say that three quarts of milk per person 
a week will not sateguard health or provide the right kind 
of nutrition if consumption continues at that level over a 
long period of time. 

Building toward a greater market for the products of 
dairy farmers is u two-edged problem. It involves more edu- 
cation about the importance of milk which the experts in 
food values claim does more to good nutrition than any other 
one food. We are constantly promoting this educational 
work in the Department of Agriculture. But for many mil- 
lions of under-consumers of milk, there is the problem 0: 
building up incomes. They are the families whose miserably 
small incomes just cannot be stretched—however wisely 
spent—to cover the amount of milk these families should 
have. Anything that our government and the industries of 
this country can do to add to these incomes, means money in 
the pockets for farmers, because more food and better food 
have a first claim on these higher incomes. The wise farmer 
knows that sound and reasonable wage and hours laws are 
almost as much farm measures as they are measures to help 
city people. 

There has been much opposition by powerful interests to 
the Administration’s attempt to set minimum industrial wage 
standards. These minimum standards would be especially for 
the protection of the lower paid one-third of American work- 
ers, where the opportunity to increase the consumption of 
food products by raising income is the greatest. Unfortu- 
nately some opposition has also come from farmers. It seems 
to me that if farmers expect city workers to support farm 
programs, farmers must be ready and willing to recognize a 
community of interest and therefore work for industrial wel- 
fare at the same time that they are working more directly 
for themselves. 

Now let me sum up briefly. The Northwest farmer is 
deeply concerned in the efforts to develop national policies 
which are part and parcel of democracy. If he is a wheat 
farmer, his prices are regulated by world prices and his in- 
terest in world markets is immediate and clear. If he is a 
corn and hog producer, he knows that rising production is 
steadily increasing his stake in the revival of markets abroad. 
If he is a dairyman, he wants more consumer buying power 
at home, and he doesn’t want wheat, cotton and corn farmers 
to be forced into dairying by loss of their markets abroad. 
Every farmer, regardless of his product, wants our country 
to have national trade and economic policies which will stim- 
ulate industry at home, foster trade with the world and pro- 
mote peace for our people with other nations. 

In looking to the future, all of us—farm and city neon! 
alike—must be careful that we do not become so occupied 
with the symbols of democracy that we forget what the real 
thing feels like in our own hands. Thus far in our history 
American farmers have not forgotten the feel of democracy 
any more than they have forgotten the feel of the soil. It 
seems to me that the farm program is a hopeful portent for 
the future—because its policies have been determined by and 
for farmers with the best welfare of the whole group kept 
constantly in mind. That is the kind of agricultural democ- 
racy we must always cherish. 
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Dangerous Counsel on Labor Relations 


THE FLAWS MUST BE REMOVED 


By EDWARD R. BURKE, U. S. Senator From Nebraska 


Broadcast Over a Nation-Wide Network of The National Broadcasting Company, Monday Night, February 7, 1938 
Arranged by The Washington Star 


PON the success with which a mutually satisfactory 
relationship between workers and management may 
be established and maintained depend the peace and 

the prosperity of our country. So important are friendly rela- 
tions between those by whose labor the goods are produced 
which supply the needs of our advanced civilization, and those 
whose contribution of capital and managerial service gives 
that labor a chance for profitable employment, as to merit 
the best thought of capital, of labor and of government. 

If there be employers so blind to their own good and to 
the welfare of their country as to permit their actions to be 
dominated by greed and selfishness, employers so  short- 
sighted as to sanction policies which would grind down labor 
and hold it in subjection, they must be curbed. If there be 
workers and leaders of labor whose hearts are filled with 
envy and covetousness, who are unwilling to render a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay, they must be held in check. 
If government, representing the general public, has gone be- 
yond its proper role of impartial arbiter, and has mistakenly 
taken sides for political or other purposes, it must be brought 
into line. Any conduct of employer, of employe, or of gov- 
ernment which would tend to foster distrust, suspicion or 
fear between these twin giants of modern industry, labor and 
capital, is wholly bad and must be denounced. 

It will be my purpose to demonstrate that the Labor Re- 
lations Act in certain particulars is fatally defective because 
it is built upon the false premise that only employers can be 
guilty of unfair labor practices. It assumes that if manage- 
ment can be placed in a straitjacket, and all of the cards in 
the deck stacked against it, somehow industry will thrive 
and workers will prosper. Never was there conceived a more 
short-sighted program. 

Here is an act which makes it an offense for an employer 
to counsel with his workers in the best of faith and for their 
common good. Here is an act which invites racketeering 
labor leaders and organizers, for there are some such, to 
enter an industrial establishment, where good-will prevails, 
and turn that peaceful workshop into a veritable hell of dis- 
cord. Here is an act under which it has been possible to de- 
stroy discipline, encourage insubordination and place a 
premium upon incompetence. 

Further, it will be my purpose to show that the board, 
charged with the administration of this act, has accentuated 
the defects of the law by straining at every possible construc- 
tion that would discredit employers and appear to give some 
momentary advantage to preferred labor groups. 

If the great majority of workers in a plant desire to do 
their collective bargaining through an independent union, 
there is an almost conclusive presumption in the mind of this 
board that undue influence and coercion was exercised by the 
employer. If a worker has been discharged upon clear proof 
of incompetence or insubordination, the chances are better 
than 10 to 1 that the board’s trial examiner will order the 
discharged employe reinstated with back pay upon a finding 
that the real motivation for the discharge was the union 
activity of the employe. If employes engage in a sit-down 
strike in violation of the statutes of the State, and if, after 


they have been ejected from the property upon which they 
were trespassing and found guilty of a criminal offense, the 
company refuses to reinstate them, then it is guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice. For the board has held (1 N. L. R. B. 
Decision 236) that it will not concern itself with the ques- 
tion of whether a State criminal statute has been violated. 
Consider these sentences from that decision: 

“That some employes, after the grace period, refused to 
leave the respondent’s premises, and that such conduct may 
have amounted to a violation of a local statute, in no way 
affect the legal consequences of the respondent’s conduct un- 
der the provisions of the act. * * * The stoppage was, on the 
part of its employes, a concerted action for mutual aid and 
protection, an exercise of the right expressly guaranteed em- 
ployes in section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act.” 

If an epidemic of sit-down strikes swept over the country 
following that decision, where should responsibility be 
placed ? 

A trial examiner for the board has recently found a 
reputable business firm, which has an outstanding and long- 
continued record of fair and generous treatment of its em- 
ployes, guilty of unfair labor practices because it put into 
effect a vacation-with-pay plan, and followed that with a 
general wage increase of 10 per cent. What, you might rea- 
sonably ask, was wrong with such conduct? Well, the board’s 
examiner became a clairvoyant. He read the employer’s mind 
and found therein a subtle determination “to circumvent the 
act” by thus manifesting to the employes the company’s hos- 
tility to the union. In effect the holding was that such 
righteous conduct on the part of the employer was bad be- 
cause it took away some of the incentive that might other- 
wise be present for the men to join the union. 

If you will examine the rulings made and the public 
utterances of the members of the Labor Board and their 
agents, you will reach the conclusion that the chief purpose 
of the Labor Relations Act is to induce all workers to ally 
themselves with a labor union. I do not so read the purpose 
of the law. I do not believe that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to force workers against their will into membership 
in a certain union, or in any union at all. 

The purpose that Congress wanted to render effective was 
to make it possible for employes to engage in collective bar- 
gaining through representatives of their own choosing en- 
tirely freed from coercion or undue influence on the part of 
the employer. The administration of the act has been such 
as to put the almost unlimited power of this governmental 
agency into the constant effort to force employes to unionize, 
and practically to drive them into certain types of union. 

The Labor Relations Act is based on the assumption that 
strikes have been largely due to the alleged fact that em- 
ployers have denied their workers the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. Congress was sold on the idea that if the Govern- 
ment would prevent employers from interfering with the 
complete freedom of employes to organize for the purpose 
of collective bargaining the necessity for strikes would be 
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gone, and we would have no more of them. So the act was 
passed and has been upheld by the courts. 

For 30 months this all-powerful board has been at work. 
If there has been any coercion or intimidation of employes 
it has not come in any measurable degree from employers. 
Under the theory of the act labor disturbances should now 
be a thing of the past. What is the situation? 

I quote from a recognized authority: 

“Industrial disputes broke all records for the number of 
man-days of work lost during 1937, caused a direct wage loss 
of more than $140,000,000 to the strikers involved and had 
an important effect in reversing the upward trend of in- 
dustrial production. * * * The first sign of recovery will 
come when industrial strife dwindles to negligible propor- 
tions and industry can get down to its serious business of 
giving work to willing workers.” 

I recognize that this is not the view entertained by the 
board which administers the Labor Act. One of those mem- 
bers made this public statement, which, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, has not been repudiated: 

“T believe (said this members of the board) there is alto- 
gether too much emphasis laid on the losses and discomfort 
sustained by the public as the result of strikes. The propo- 
sition is usually so naively stated as to convey the idea that 
strikes mean a net loss all around, with the public the chief 
victim.” 

He goes on to say that if strikes are successful the general 
public and our whole economic structure are the gainers. 
Labor has won legal recognition of the right to strike as a 
proper weapon for use in industrial disputes. Until some bet- 
ter procedure is devised, this right must be preserved in- 
tact. But this is far from saying that strikes are not costly 
to all concerned and to the general public. In my judgment 
there has been no exaggeration of the losses and discomforts 
occasioned by strikes. If the Labor Board considers strikes a 
good thing, that attitude may have contributed to their 
prevalence since the board has been in active operation. 

During the 30 months, since this act, the declared purpose 
of which is to diminish the causes of labor disputes, was placed 
upon the statue books, and this board created to administer 
it, there has been established a record of labor strife un- 
equaled in our history. Distrust, dissension, and suspicion 
between workers and management, have increased to an 
alarming degree. 

Probably no other governmental agency has ever been so 
generally and so caustically criticized as has been the 
National Labor Relations Board. Even a great labor or- 
ganization expressed its opposition to the establishment of a 
board to administer a wages and hours bill on the ground 
that its experience with this Labor Board had completely 
cured it of any desire to see set up another such agency. 

The administration of the act has been such as to drive 
a wedge between those who work and their employers. It 
has fanned into flame every smoldering spark of discontent, 
set workers at each others throats and erected a formidable 
barrier between every right-thinking worker and every well- 
intentioned employer. The hearings held before tyrannical 
examiners have been, in all too many cases, a travesty on 
justice. Biased and incompetent officials have been sent out 
over the country for the apparent purpose of trying to prove 
that employers as a class are actuated solely by greed for 
profits and, unless curbed, will grind labor into the dust. 
I am satisfied that many millions of workers know from ex- 
perience how utterly false is such an assumption. 

The Labor Act should be rewritten and the enforcement 
agency reconstituted upon a different premise. We should 
act on the belief that employers as a whole desire to treat 





their workers fairly, and that employes in general are anxious 
to render a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. It should be 
our effort to establish on a solid foundation the real partner- 
ship in interest between those who contribute their labor 
and those who furnish capital and management. 

The goal should be steady employment in private enter- 
prise for all who are able and willing to work; employment 
under proper working conditions, for reasonable hours and 
at fair wages; complete freedom, without coercion or in- 
timidation from any source, in the choice of representatives 
for collective bargaining; with the door of opportunity kept 
open at all times for advancement to those possessed of 
superior skill and initiative. 

Let this law which now is merely a punitive statute ap- 
plicable to the employers alone, be made to cover all who 
are a party to the labor relationship. ‘The experience of the 
past two years should convince thoughtful labor that better 
results will be obtained if the act amended so as to protect 
the worker from attempted coercion and intimidation from 
any source. It can be of no particular satisfaction to the 
worker to be free from interference from his employer with 
the exercise of his right to join a union, and if so which one, 
if he is to be left exposed to the ruthless demands of rival 
labor organizers. The freedom of the employe in this re- 
spect should be made complete. 

Although the trial examiners under the present act sit as 
judges and conduct court, no provision is made as to their 
qualifications. Complaint is heard on every hand concern- 
ing their incompetence, bias and domineering attitude. Rules 
of evidence that apply in courts of law and equity need not 
be observed. 

The result has been that capricious rulings are made from 
day to day to suit the fancy of the examiner and to build up 
the kind of a record he has set out to secure. It would be 
of interest to know how many, if any, of the present per- 
sonnel of this agency, including board members, adminis- 
trative staff, attorneys, examiners, investigators, and all, ever 
had the slightest experience in adjusting labor relations from 
the standpoint of the employer of labor. 

Every effort should be made to see that the worker is 
fully protected. It would be well, in fact, it is essential, if 
we are to solve this problem, that the difficulties which con- 
front management in maintaining right labor relations, 
should also have sympathetic understanding and considera- 
tion. That can hardly be expected if the only qualification for 
service in this agency is a strong pro-labor bias. 

Take the one matter, by way of illustration, of the neces- 
sity of weeding out incompetent and insubordinate in- 
dividuals from a working crew. Of course, neither the law 
nor the rulings of the board, deny the right of discharge on 
such grounds. As a matter of fact, employers everywhere are 
in fear to take such necessary action if the worker has been 
smart enough to join the union and display some activity 
therein. Let him be discharged thereafter, no matter how 
grossly incompetent or insubordinate he may have become, 
and a complaint will promptly be filed against the employer 
charging that the discharge was because of the union activ- 
ities. The worker must be protected, but if there is to be 
any private enterprise left to furnish work, some considera- 
tion must be given to the rights and responsibilities of those 
alone who can provide the work. 

Thought should be given to the question of placing in 
the board some powers of mediation. It is a splendid thing 
if the causes of labor disputes can be diminished. But even 
when we have begun to make some progress along that line, 
there will still be disputes. Equally certain those disputes 
will result in tremendous losses to all concerned, unless there 
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is an established means for peaceful settlement. Without 
denying or interfering with the right to strike, beyond a 
temporary waiting period while the effort to mediate the 
difficulty is being tried, much damage can thus be prevented. 
There are those who feel that the Labor Relations Act has 
not had a sufficient time within which to demonstrate its 
possibilities. Their argument is that no attempt should now 
be made to improve the act or even its administration. We 
should wait for more experience. That is dangerous coun- 
sel. If the flaws in the act are permitted to remain untouched, 





if no attempt is made to correct the glaring evils in its en- 
forcement, a reaction may sweep the country that will be a 
serious setback to the cause of labor, and years may be re- 
quired to recover lost ground. It is for that reason that it 
seems to me the time to act is now. 

There will never be a more opportune occasion for the 
three parties—Congress, representing the public; manage- 
ment and labor—to sit down together and decide upon neces- 
sary improvements in the Labor Act and in the method of 
its administration. 


Machinery Creates Employment 


By W. J. CAMERON, Ford Motor Co. 


A Talk Given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour over the National Broadcasting System 
February 13, 1938 


moratorium on invention; society, he thinks, is invent- 

ing itself into unemployment and other difficulties. 
One of our Congressmen has introduced a bill to prohibit 
labor-saving and labor-serving machinery. Another Con- 
gressman urges that machines be heavily taxed to discourage 
their use. ‘lo expose the absurdity of such ideas, they 
should be applied first to the two most common of our 
inventions and machines—the wheelbarrow and the clock. 

At Dearborn we are working on an exhibit for the New 
York World’s Fair next year to visualize this ancient con- 
troversy between hand-work and machine work as to their 
effect on employment. A very simple object has been chosen 
for the illustration—the inner shell of the hubcap of a 
Ford car. This article, made by machinery, costs 12-and- 
a-fraction cents. But the dies to shape it cost $13,328, and 
the automatic press to stamp it costs $30,770—a machine 
costing $44,098 to make a 12-cent article. That is merely 
the cost of the press, it does not include the cost of factory 
space to house it, of generating the power to operate it, 
or expert service and replacements to maintain it. To 
pound out that inner shell by hand would cost only $24 
tor tools. So, in the Ford exhibit, an expert hand-worker 
will be installed, and a press will be installed beside him 
that will turn out 2,160 of these shells in the time it takes 
him to make one. The machine method and the hand 
method will thus appear in dramatic contrast. Those who 
view the exhibit will naturally think of the effect of machin- 
ery on employment. And that is the intention. What is 
the answer? 

The first part of the answer is that machinery begins to 
create employment before ever it goes into production. Take 
this press. Divide its price by a day’s wage of, say, $7—for 
every dollar of material cost is ultimately reducible to 
someone’s work. At this rate the press and dies represent 
6,300 days’ work, which, at five days a week, 52 weeks a 
year, amounts to 24 years, two months and two weeks of 
work. You may divide that amongst as many men as you 
please, but a total of 24 years of employment at $7 a day 
has gone into that press and its equipment before it does 
a stroke of work. Whatever its after effect, you can see 
that the first effect of the machine is to create employment. 

Now we put this press into production; it turns out 
2,160 hubcap shells while a hand-worker is pounding out 
one. Would there be more jobs if only hand-workers were 
employed ?—for, really, it seems that this press, at this pro- 
duction, must be destroying 2,160 possible jobs. 


RR evrseruie an eminent British scientist advised a 


Very well, let us consider making this article by hand. 
At first glance, it seems to offer an advantage. Equipping 
a man with hand tools at $24 would seem to be a great sav- 
ing over a $44,000 press. But, to produce as many hubcaps 
by hand, and to equip 2,160 men to do it, would cost $7,742 
more than the press. At once the cost of producing that 
shell would be increased by 17% per cent for tools alone. 
Then, there would have to be a factory to house those 
2,160 men, which at Ford standards would cost at least 
half a million dollars and about $38,000 a year to maintain, 
not including the cost of its two acres of land. A press 
requires 360 square feet of space; the hand-workers with 
their benches would need 116,640 square feet of space. 

But, let us say that for the sake of employment all this 
were done—you would expect to pay these men at least 
as much as men on the press are paid, wouldn’t you ?—for 
the hand-worker works much harder. In an 8-hour day, 
then, a man cold pound out 2.7 hubcap shells. For the 
material used, and the day’s wage of $7.20 now paid on that 
work, those shells would cost about 2.50 each. Pretty high 
for an article that can be made for 12 cents! Maybe you 
think you would be willing to pay that ;—‘in the interest 
of employing those men,” you say, “I would pay that higher 
cost.” But would you? We can say quite definitely that 
you would not. For if this principle were followed through- 
out all the manufacture of an automobile, you would not 
be buying a car at all. It is calculated that the cost of 
making a 1938 Ford car on this basis would be $17,850. 
And at such a price, not 50 cars a year would be sold. There 
would not be work for one of those 2,160 men you are 
anxious about, nor for the 125,000 other men in the Ford 
industry alone. Without machinery there would be no 
automobile industry. 

“Well,” you say, “that would be bad. Could not you 
avoid that by paying for hand-work just what it is worth?” 
Hardly, for under that arrangement a man on this hubcap 
shell job would earn about 18 cents a day—about what they 
pay in China. 

No, it will not work. Three million men are normally 
employed in making, selling and servicing cars, because with 
machinery, cars can be produced at prices people can pay. 
And that, in turn, creates jobs at wages that enable people 
to buy. The cars, the jobs, the wages would not be there, 
were it not for machinery. From its very inception, down 
to the last turn of its wheels, industrial machinery creates 
employment. 
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DISASTER LOOMS AHEAD 





By GEORGE O. MAY, Business Counselor 
Before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, January 6, 1938 


AY I first express my deep appreciation of the 

honor of addressing today a body so representative 

of the world of finance and industry. I was 
naturally gratified when your President asked me to speak 
to you. It was, nevertheless, an invitation which at other 
times I sh. :ld have hesitated to accept. Mine is a reticent 
profession. However, in times like these it is incumbent 
on everyone to make such contribution towards the under- 
standing and the solution of the problems which face us as 
his own particular experience may qualify him to offer, and 
I have felt that if my experience in the fields of finance and 
taxation enabled me to present any views that might be 
helpful, I should put thera freely at the disposal of my 
fellow-members of the Chamber. 

The conditions which face us today admittedly compare 
unfavorably with those which existed in July, 1897, when 
I first landed in New York. Then, the whole world was 
at peace—though the war with Spain, which brought the 
United States into a new relation with the outside world, 
lay not far ahead. The people of our country were full 
of confidence and looking forward to a period of developing 
industry and growing prosperity which, in the event, ex- 
ceeded their most optimistic expectations. 

Today, we live in a very different world. While many 
of the conditions necessary to a further advance seem to 
be present, others are absent and, in particular, confidence 
is sadly lacking, so that there are some who think that 
the very system under which our progress has been made 
is in danger. 

lt wouid be improper for me to discuss any controversial 
political topic, and it is far from my wish to do so because 
I have never seen my way to align myself actively with 
either of the great political parties. However, there is 
one great economic objective which is not political—it is the 
preoccupation which the President has repeatedly expressed 
with the problem of bringing about an improvement in 
the well-being of the less privileged of our people. With 
that objective all of us must be in sympathy—if not on the 
broader ground of social justice, then on the narrower ground 
of self-interest, because such an improvement is an essential 
condition of the maintenance of our present economic system. 
And while there are differences of opinion as to the way in 
which this should be achieved, the President’s recent declara- 
tion that he does not favor acquisition of the railroads by the 
State seems necessarily to imply that he is opposed to the dis- 
placement of private enterprise in industry which is not in 
the nature of a natural monopoly or so closely affected with 
a public interest as are the railroads. 

I have spoken deliberately of an improved condition 
rather than a satisfactory condition, because it is mani- 
festly undesirable that the position should ever (in our 
times, at least) be regarded as satisfactory. All the experi- 
ence of the past indicates that improvement can continue 
for a long period ahead, provided that we do not attempt 
too much at once. The maximum of happiness will be at- 
tained by making progress as nearly continuous as possible— 
which means that we must not set a pace that we cannot 


hope to maintain. It is not sufficient to be sure that we are 
on the right road; we must also keep within the speed limits 
which the imperfections of our vehicle and our pathways 
impose upon us. 

Professor Bowley, who is perhaps the outstanding author- 
ity in the particular field of economic statistics with which 
we are concerned, in a recent work has pointed out that we 
are apt to forget the progress that has been made. In his 
Introduction, he quotes the glowing description by Sir 
Robert Giffen in 1886 of the extraordinary advance in the 
welfare of the English working classes in the preceding half 
century. He then asks the question—would a repetition of 
Gifien’s words give a true account for the further half- 
century that has elapsed since he spoke? and finds that “In 
a large measure the answer is yes.” He goes on to show 
in detail how is this so. The same, and more, could be said 
of our country. Professor Bowley also points out that 
“people are apt to measure their progress not from a for- 
gotten position in the past, but towards an ideal, which, 
like an horizon, continually recedes.” 

A few days ago, the Commissioner of Labor for this 
state, commenting on a study of budgets for a class of 
workers, said that, at present, nearly 75 percent of all 
workers in the industry were receiving—and apparently 
living on—less than 75 per cent of what the study had sug- 
gested as an adequate budget. Clearly, this merely raised 
a question as to the meaning of the word “adequate.” He 
went on to say that no labor board could immediately bring 
Wages up to an adequate standard, but that it could be 
done gradually. The first part of the statement is more 
than true, but the second part is equally clearly mistaken, 
for the standard of adequacy may be expected to advance 
as rapidly as the wage. 

Now, there seems to be little difference of opinion—or, 
indeed, much room for difference of opinion—on the ques- 
tion that a substantial rise in the standard of well-being of 
the greater number of our people can only be brought about 
by an increase of production. How little can be accom- 
plished by mere redistribution of wealth or incomes has 
been shown over and over again. Pressure groups may 
obtain for a time an increase in nominal wages and perhaps 
even a larger share of the products of industry for them- 
selves, but this can only be accomplished at the expense 
of the less privileged, who are also less clamorous or less 
successfully organized, unless there is a substantial increase 
in production. 

There has been in recent years much barren controversy 
on the question whether production was a result, or a cause, 
of consumers’ demand. Much of this controversy turns on 
a quibble. Obviously, it is not the demand of the moment 
that leads to the wise creation of new productive facilities. 
Reasonably prudent investment must be based on a belief 
in a consumptive demand at profitable prices, which will 
at least continue long enough to afford a substantial prospect 
of the investment being remunerative. 

Some have contended that the opportunities for useful 
employment of new capital on a large scale no longer exist. 
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In the same year of 1886, in which Sir Robert Giften 
presented the paper to which I have referred, our first 
federal Commissioner of Labor was making his oft-quoted 
prophecy that new discoveries might have an ameliorating 
influence, but would not afford remunerative employment 
for even the capital which had already been created. At 
the meeting of the American Economic Association only last 
week I heard statements of the same character. 

Such a view seems to me to be ill founded. As regards 
the immediate future, which is the problem which now 
concerns us, there is certainly a demand for capital expendi- 
ture to make up the arrearages of recent years which affords 
ample opportunity for investment of capital in the years just 
ahead of us if the necessary confidence can be restored and 
there are new industries still in the process of expansion. 

Looking further ahead, the fact that gloomy prophecies 
in the past have always been falsified seems to me to give 
us the grounds for a belief that the present prophecies will, 
in turn, be proved fallacious. Some may think that eventu- 
ally an end is bound to come to progress, but I do not 
think this is a problem that need concern us. We see, now, 
very definitely the course of events; first, the scientific inven- 
tion; then the practical adaptation of that invention in 
forms available only to the rich; and, finally, the application 
to the problem of low-cost, large-scale methods of production 
which make the benefits of the invention available to all 
the people. If we look at the automobile, the moving pic- 
ture, or any other of the new inventions, we see that this 
process extends over a period of thirty to fifty years. I 
remember when at school in the early nineties seeing an 
exhibition of the zoopraxiscope, which projected pictures of 
moving animals and was the forerunner of the moving 
picture industry which provides so much employment today. 
I:ven more striking is the case of the motor industry, un- 
dreamed of in 1886, which with its auxiliary trades, such 
as gasoline, tires, and garages, has been shown by Carl 
Snyder to be contributing to our national income as much 
as the total national income of France. 

It seems to me to follow, therefore, that even if scientific 
invention should cease, we should have thirty to fifty years 
to prepare for the resulting cessation of the opportunities for 
new commercial development of articles made possible by 
those inventions. Certainly, also, in the last twenty years 
we have made enormous progress in our knowledge of the 
physical world and our control over material objects. Again, 
is the standard of living rises, and the margin over the cost 
of bare necessaries increases, he demand for goods on which 
this margin can be spent becomes far more flexible. 

Some are concerned over the possibility of too much new 
investment. There is danger, I think, in too much invest- 
ment in forms which contemplate a fixed charge on the in- 
come of the future, but I think, also, one of the effects 
of our present policies is, that by discouraging private saving 
we are reducing the demand for equity securities. With our 
general standard of living well above the subsistence level, 
1 think the danger to the country from over-investment 
is not serious. Some part of it will be proven to have been 
wasteful, but even in respect of this part we shall then be 
no worse off than if an equal amount had been spent on 
perishable non-essentials—the most probable alternative ; and 
no one can tell in advance what will be the part to be 
discarded. The production of new equipment is vitally 
important as providing employment for the capital goods 
industries, and the recession of 1937 should, at least, serve 
to afford evidence that a real and permanent recovery can- 
not take place without a revival of those industries. 

There will, I think, be general agreement that in order 
to have a steady flow of capital into investment under a 


system of private industry we must have saving and adequate 
incentive to new enterprise. The position is admirably stated 
in a report from an English socialist source : 


“The results of a failure to invest afresh, or of a 
failure to keep old capital efficient and up-to-date, are 
not easy to exaggerate . . . it is clear that the ability to» 
offer more employment and higher wages depends upon 
the existence of factories which are up-to-date and 
properly equipped, and this in turn depends upon the 
adequacy of the supply of new savings, and the complete 
reinvestment of monies set aside for depreciation. Equally, 
the exploitation of our increasing power over nature, and 
provision of employment for those set free by the increasing 
mechanisation of the older industries, depend alike on the 
investment of savings at an adequate rate in the develop- 
ment of those new industries which, in a progressive so- 
ciety, are always springing up.” 


This quotation from the report of the New Fabian Re- 
search Bureau on Taxation under Capitalism brings me to 
the second part of our subject—the relation of our taxation 
policies to the objective which I have been discussing. 

A former Under Secretary of the Treasury has recently 
described our Federal tax system as probably the worst of 
any country in the civilized world. In particular, our in- 
come, tax, with its excessive disparities between the normal 
tax on individual incomes, the tax on corporate incomes and 
the surtaxes, and its emphasis on the income of a taxpayer 
for a single year, is unjust in incidence, difficult of adminis- 
tration, unstable in yield and injurious in its effects on saving 
and enterprise. 

Heavy taxation is, with us, a comparatively new problem. 
Our tax laws have been developed hastily and unscientifically. 
The country was called upon to finance a great war when 
our Federal income tax system was scarcely four years old. 
Under the stress of war we were forced to propose steeply 
progressive taxes on incomes and inheritances. During the 
’20s these taxes were reduced to more moderate levels, but 
when a domestic emergency faced us in the depression it 
was natural and almost inevitable that we should resort to 
the same measures as had been employed to meet the ex- 
ternal crisis, so that our taxes on income again reached levels 
as high as those in the time of the great war. 

Even more important, as far as the effects on saving and 
initiative are concerned, were the elimination of provisions 
allowing deduction of capital losses while taxing capital 
gains, and the carrying forward of business losses as a credit 
against income of subsequent years—provisions which form 
an essential part of any just system of income taxation. 

Now, the effect of high or even unjust taxes upon people 
in industry is very different in normal times from that which 
similar measures have at a time generally recognized as 
one of great emergency. It was, therefore, highly important 
that as we began to emerge from the depression, with the 
resulting reduction in Government spending, the tax laws 
should be amended so as to eliminate the more obvious 
injustices which a great emergency had created, and also 
that the taxes themselves should be lowered so far as 
might be compatible with the vitally important objective of 
balancing the budget. 

It has always been difficult for me to understand how 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury were per- 
suaded to adopt the proposal of an undistributed profits tax 
at the stage which we had reached in 1936, because it has 
seemed to me that such a proposal ran contrary to their major 
policies. The tax was not only discouraging to saving and 
initiative in itself, but it was even more injurious as a symbol, 
for it seemed to indicate that a policy bound to impede the 
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development of private industry, which had reluctantly but 
necessarily been adopted in a time of great stress, was to be 
continued and carried to further lengths when the emergency 
was passing and when, in the Administration’s view, we were 
well on the road to recovery. 

There seems to me to be much evidence to suggest that 
the President and the Secretary were influenced in large 
measure by erroneous and wrongly interpreted statistics. 
Before discussing this suggestion further, | should like to 
avail myself of this opportunity to make some observations 
which are the result of a study of Government statistics over 
a period covering many years and many different adminis- 
trations, and are, therefore, entirely non-political. 

No one in touch with affairs can fail to recognize the 
extent to which the use of statistics has grown, the power 
for good or evil that lies in their use, or the extreme difh- 
culty of arriving at statistical figures that are informative and 
trustworthy. It cannot be disputed that the Government 
owes to the people the same standard of responsibility for 
statements regarding Governmental accounts and statistics 
as corporate executives owe to stockholders. As recent laws 
have emphasized, that standard requires not only that state- 
ments made shall be literally true, but also that nothing shall 
be omitted from them whicn is necessary to prevent them 
from being misleading. That this standard has been main- 
tained under any administration, of whatever party, few 
would be so rash as to assert. 

In any reconsideration of executive and accounting or- 
ganization this question would seem justly entitled to con- 
sideration. It would obviously be impossible to adapt in 
any way to the political field the scheme of personal responsi- 
bility for statements which has been created in the corporate 
field; but the corporate practise of making the comptroller 
responsible to the board of directors, and the auditors to 
the stockholders, may have greater possibilities of adaptation. 
A supreme authority in the matter of Government statistics, 
as independent of executive departments as the Judiciary, 
might become a valuable safeguard to democracy. 

All the evidence goes to show that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was genuinely convinced of the reliability of the 
statistical estimates furnished to him, and felt that his con- 
fidence was warranted by past experience. But the statistical 
evidence offered in support of the tax laws proposed in 1935 
and 1936 seemed to me highly questionable and unsatisfac- 
tory, both in its interpretation of the past and its forecasts 
for the future. In the latter year | was led to question its 
value before the Senate Finance Committee, and subsequent 
events have confirmed the doubts 1 then expressed, particu- 
larly in regard to the yield of the undistributed profits tax. 
Doubtless, the distortion of dividend policy which that 
measure produced in the latter part of 1936 led to an in- 
crease in the taxes payable in 1937, just as it increased for 
a short time the volume of consumer demand. But in both 
cases the stimulus was temporary, and the total effects of 
the tax on the revenue collections in 1938 are not likely to 
be beneficial. 

I believe the Treasury statisticians have in recent years 
greatly over-estimated the extent to which it was possible 
to bring about a balance of the budget through increased 
yields of existing taxation, and particularly of the taxes on 
incomes. The same error is to be found ,in the volume, 
Facing the Tax Problem, published by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund in the early part of the year, the studies underlying 
which have recently been made available. These estimates 











ignore or greatly underrate the effect of the taxes on business 
enterprise and on the entry into transactions outside the 
ordinary course of business such as have in the past given rise 
to so substantial a part of the taxable income. 

A more recent volume published by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund is the result of the work of a different group and 
puts forward substantially lower estimates. These esti- 
mates are made on three sets of assumptions, one pessimistic, 
one moderate, and one definitely optimistic. 

The most optimistic assumption is that business activity 
in the forties will duplicate the prosperous twenties in in- 
tensity and distribution of prosperity, and allows, also, for 
a generally higher level due to an expected increase in popula- 
tion and a higher productivity per capita; but even on this 
basis the average tax revenue under the existing law is not 
estimated at more than between seven and seven and one-half 
billion. On the other hand, the President, in his message on 
Monday, reiterated his opinion that expenditures of the Na- 
tional Government cannot be cut much below seven billion 
a year without destroying essential functions or letting people 
starve. 

So long as Government expenditures are maintained at 
such a level, I see no prospect ahead of us except continuing 
deficits or new taxation which will necessarily fall mainly 
on the persons in the lower income classes. 

Congress, fortunately, seems to be awakening to the situa- 
tion and contemplating amendments of the tax law which 
will give more encouragement to investment and new enter- 
prise. In particular, it seems likely that action will be taken 
at the present session on three points of vital importance 
to industry, and particularly to the capital goods industries, 
which most need encouragement. In order of importance 
these are, I think: first, substantial repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax; second, the restoration of the right to offset 


. losses of one year against profits of succeeding years; and, 


third, a liberalization of the law relating to capital gains 
which will sharply differentiate true capital gains from 
income and tax them accordingly. 

These changes are desirable not only on the ground of 
tax justice, but also on the ground of expediency. Income 
taxes cannot be claimed to be based on ability to pay so long 
as income is determined in the one-sided way now followed. 
Equally true, and even more important for the country, is 
the fact that taxation is being levied in ways which, by dis- 
couraging unduly the production of income, impair both the 
revenue and the welfare of the people at large. As I have 
said, this seems to be increasingly recognized in the Con- 
gress, so that in the immediate field which I have chosen for 
discussion today it is possible to find grounds for hopefulness. 

There is, I am convinced, ample opportunity for an 
industrial advance which would restore prosperity to our 
people. In the field of taxation, the Congress seems dis- 
posed to take steps which will help to bring about that devel- 
opment. But it would be unwise to build teo high hopes 
on this basis. Time has been running against us, and even 
complete repeal of the undistributed profits tax could not 
be expected to repair the damage done to the course of 
recovery by its enactment. In other fields, also, the outlook 
is less hopeful, and we seem to face the discouraging pros- 
pect that we may fail to take advantage of our opportunities 
through lack of the cooperation, good will and resulting 
confidence that are necessary for their realization. Let us 
hope that the statesmanship of our Government and of our 
business men will suffice to prevent such a disaster. 


“I was very much impressed with the quality and character of the speeches pub- 
lished in VITAL SPEECHES, also the variety of timely subjects discussed. The impor- 
tance of the contents and of the occasion upon which the speeches were given are in 
keeping with the name of your publication.” 





J. R. McManus, Attorney, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Self-Reliance and Self-Respect 


THROUGH THE HAZE LIES THE TRUE AMERICA 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, Governor of Vermont 
Lincoln Day Dinner, Haverhill Club, February 10, 1938 


house set among the green fields of Wisconsin, there 

were gathered a group of men whose purpose was to 
organize the most powerful political force which America has 
known. These folks were poorly garbed tillers of the soil, 
who had felt the oppression of slave labor crushing down their 
efforts to provide for their families a decent allowance of the 
things which make living a satisfaction. 

Short years before they had rallied to the standard of 
Andrew Jackson, the man, as a means of securing righteous 
consideration. ‘Their plight was desperate and in despera- 
tion they placed their faith in one whose outspoken sym- 
pathy for the poor and whose animosity toward would-be 
monopolists promised them happy days. But they were 
doomed to disappointment. The reign of the spoils system 
and the greediness of opportunists, who capitalized upon 
the strength and voting power of the common people, dashed 
their hopes, and now in the little frontier town of Ripon 
they had met, determined to organize a force that would 
strive to secure equality of opportunity and the realization of 
sufficiency. 

Looking away to the West, they knew that beyond the 
horizon lay millions of acres of fertile soil which could 
provide homes for them all. They knew, too, that the 
wealthy operators of the great plantations with their count- 
less numbers of slaves were also looking avidly at the fertile 
land beyond the Missouri, and, once these operators secured 
control of great tracts to be operated by slave labor, the 
independent home owner and farmer who lived by the 
sweat of his own brow would be crushed deeper than ever 
into the slough of depression. 

The Republican Party came into being. Though organ- 
ized by agrarians, yet these independent tillers of the soil 
realized that alone they could never hope for victory over 
the vested interests of that day. They realized that only 
through a coalition and in cooperation with other disaffected 
groups could an organization be built which would carry 
them to victory. And so the Western Democrats, oppressed 
by powerful interests of their own party, united with the 
industrial workers and small farmers of the Northeast. 

Although it was a coalition party, yet these people real- 
ized the truth which prevails today—that a coalition party 
drawing many elements from all others could never be 
effective simply as a party of expediency, but must also 
become a party of principle. Expediency and principle are 
not inconsistent. ‘To believe that people do not recognize 
and appreciate the truth is to blind oneself to realism. It 
was not feasible for the new Republican Party to be simply 
a haven for the disaffected. It is not feasible today. 

In 1856 a national ticket was put into the field, and the 
keynote of the Republican Party at that time was this: “We 
are going to take possession of this government and to 
administer it for the whole country, North and South; 
and suffer monopolists neither of the North nor the South 
to control its administration and so shape its action as to 
subserve the interests of the aristocratic few”. Thus spoke 
the workers of America and truly did they know. 


| | hows set amon years ago in a little white school- 


Unsuccessful in 1856, the New Party faced the 1860 
campaign with the necessity of having a candidate who 
would represent to the fullest extent its aims, its principles 
and its personnel. Success at the polls depended upon at- 
tracting to the Republican standard those men who resented 
the domination of the old parties’ leadership and who would 
vow allegiance to none. Men whose families slept on beds 
of straw, which were renewed each year at threshing time; 
men who rose before daylight to cradle buckwheat while 
the dew was on so that it would not shell and waste the 
precious grain; men who wielded the axe or followed the 
plow until darkness fell and who after supper, by the dim 
light of a candle lantern, did the chores and made prepara- 
tions for the morrow, until weariness overcame them; men 
whose greenish-yellow overcoast were perhaps handed down 
from an earlier generation, and who wrapped burlap around 
their feet in winter. 

Hardships? Yes—misery, poverty, sickness, lack of educa- 
tion, beset by parasites and profiteers who toiled not—yet 
they were the strength of America, and the greatness of the 
nation is ever dependent on such as they. And forever the 
rise and fall of a political party must depend on its ability 
to attract the spinner and the toiler. For each one who 
wears orchids a thousand must be content with wild violets. 

To represent the people well, one must know them, and 
fortunate, indeed, was the New Party in its selection of 
Abraham Lincoln as standard bearer. Lincoln, probably 
more than any other man of our country, characterized the 
American ideal that even the humblest have the opportunity 
to be great, and the pages of history repeatedly unfold the 
fact that the greatness of the humble can be equaled only 
by the humbleness of the great. Humble of birth, he knew 
the meaning of poverty in such a manner that enabled him, 
during the deepest crisis of American history, to under- 
stand the suffering and needs of the people. As a boy 
and young man he knew the meaning of work—and the 
right and wrong of human conduct engaged his deepest 
thought. Human liberty and human rights were enunciated 
by him for all time, and when he passed on to the ages the 
whole world knew him as a man of humanity and the 
epitome of democracy. A true American, self-reliant, self- 
made and simple, the traits of character which must prove 
the foundation of any successful government. 

Lincoln came into the national picture at a time when 
the stream of our history was rushing from the rocky hills 
to deepen and widen onto the plains into a fuller national 
development. The influence which he exerted over the 
course of that stream, felt through succeeding generations, 
made it possible for the United States to assume its position 
among the great nations of the world. Shall the influence 
of Lincoln over the stream of our history now be permitted 
to die? Shall that stream be allowed to overflow its banks 
and to meander aimlessly through swamps and sands, waste- 
ing the waters of self-reliance and initiative here or over- 
whelming the fields of self-government there, with feeble 
attempts being made to control it by levees and other artifi- 
cial barriers? Or will some force arise to remove the 
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obstructions of privilege which caused it to overflow its 
banks and bring it back to the channel of true democracy 
to again become the useful servant of our citizens? 

Inherent in the greatness of Lincoln we find simplicity, 
sincerity, unselfishness, charity and faith. Supreme among 
the needs of today we find simplicity, sincerity, unselfishness, 
charity and faith. 

Lincoln, the candidate of 1860 and President for the suc- 
ceeding four years, assumed the leadership of his party and 
demonstrated his courage and ability to think clearly and 
justly. He was not an economist, or even a statesman, but 
he acted as a man of justice. He saw the reciprocal inter- 
relations of capital and labor as they existed then and now. 
At the time he became President the slave labor problem 
was the biggest issue, and he dared to take a definite stand 
on that issue. There was no evasion in his make-up and 
although he of necessity took a stand opposed to that sin- 
cerely expressed by others, yet he never let malice or hatred 
master his common sense. His plan for reconstruction 
included mercy and fairness for the people of the war-torn 
Southland, whom he would not regard as enemies, and the 
great Confederate, Jefferson Davis, is reported to have said 
in after years, ““Next to the destruction of the Confederacy, 
the death of Abraham Lincoln was the darkest day the 
South has known.” 

The great issue of that day was the question of slavery— 
class legislation, if you will. The question of whether the 
great plantation owners should, by reason of their cheap 
labor, operate sweatshops of the soil with the resultant 
crushing of the independent home-owning and home-seeking 
small farmer. Lincoln saw the need of unified action in 
defending the rights of the poor. ‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand,” he said, and in seeking justice for 
agriculture and labor or for industry today these words of 
Lincoln are wholly applicable. 

He recognized the fact that the strength of a nation does 
not lie with the few who at the moment may control the 
monetary wealth, or who, through political power, may 
crush opposition with steam-roller tactics. He recognized 
that the source of all capital is labor, whether of hand 
or brain, and that the real wealth of a nation lies in the 
power of the common man. To quote: “Gold is good in 
its place but living, breathing, patriotic men are better than 
gold.” 

The results of the class legislation, which Lincoln recog- 
nized and feared, are recorded in the saddest pages of 
American history. Can we today afford to have spots of 
class privilege and bitterness and exploitation in our indus- 
trial system comparable to those which existed in agriculture 
in Lincoln’s day? Shall we permit the desire for power 
and authority in one group, or the desire for wealth among 
another to lead us to another cataclysm? 

Although he was ever mindful of the needs of the poor 
and ever anxious to lessen distress, paternalism was foreign 
to the administration of Lincoln. He believed that people 
should strenghten their character and increase their self- 
reliance by depending upon themselves, and is quoted as 
saying “In all that people can individually do for themselves 
the government ought not to interfere.” 

A common man, the leader of a party organized by the 
common people; a man unwelcome in thé higher social 
circles and often subjected to ridicule by his enemies; a 





man who today, free from the glamor of history might be 
unwelcome at functions of the higher social order, a man 
self-made and self-educated, yet referred to as ignorant by 
slurring contemporaries. But today—on the archway of one 
of the colleges of Oxford is engraved the immortal Gettysburg 
speech, as one of the most perfect examples of English litera- 
ture, and in that speech we read: “It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the task remaining before us.” And, 
folks, as we are gathered here tonight, may we realize that 
the great task still remains unfinished. 

On one of the slopes of the Green Mountains there lies 
a farm. The fertility of the soil has been maintained 
through the century that it has been in the possession of 
the family. Under its roof boys and girls have grown to 
maturity and gone out to become leaders in their chosen 
fields of work. This farm is still capable of producing as 
abundantly as ever. Nowhere on earth is there a better 
place to live. True, the house is in need of paint, the barns 
in need of repairs, yet it lies in a setting among the hills, 
against the white birch and the hemlocks and the purple 
chill of the mountain tops beyond, that would make the 
efforts of the greatest artists seem futile. Im May just at 
the end of the long narrow piazza the century-old lilac bush 
wafts a perfume which defies comparison with the choicest 
exotic creations. 

Living in the midst of wealth that money cannot buy, 
yet the present owner of that farm is beset with difficulties 
and faces discouragement today. The buildings are shabby 
for lack of paint; farm machinery needs renewing and house- 
hold conveniences are limited. 

But there is plenty, too, on this farm, plenty of things 
that other people need—apples spoiling for want of a 
market, potatoes being fed to livestock because the price 
does not warrant any other use for them, milk sold at almost 
the bare cost of production, with the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar diminishing, while agricultural markets 
are being bartered by silk-hatted diplomats. 

In a dingy tenement district of a large industrial city, 
where trees and flowers are associated only with the rich, 
we look in on another family. Here the father is out of 
work, children in need of proper food and clothing, and 
fresh air and room to play. In need of doctors’ and den- 
tists’ attention, and of higher education to fit themselves for 
life. 

This family has rent to pay, fuel to buy and no money. 
They depend on relief agencies. 

And these families of the farmer and of the worker, 
each in need of the other’s ability to produce, can be multi- 
plied millions of times today. While all the nation needs— 
production lags. There is want in the midst of plenty; 
idleness in the midst of work; bitterness in the hearts of 
a peace-loving people, and dark clouds in the fairest skies 
on earth. 

And the people of farm and factory hope. They long 
for the time when there will be restored to America the 
peace and happiness and freedom born of three centuries 
of sacrifice and toil. Again the look out across the horizon. 
knowing that through the haze lies the real America where 
there is faith in God, where there is work and play, and 
homes and real neighbors, and where initiative and ambition 
and self-reliance and self-respect are still regarded as ideals. 





“Following my introduction to your service, I immediately wondered how we had 
been able to get along without it. It is extremely valuable for reference purposes, con- 
taining as it does, the most outstanding public addresses on important national policies.” 





Charles A. Livingston, Chicago, III. 
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Academic Freedom 


ARE WE READY FOR IT? 


By H. H. KIRK, Superintendent of Schools, Fargo, North Dakota 
Address at the meeting of the North Dakota Education Association, Minot, N. D., October 28, 1937 


ject of academic freedom within the past five years were 

laid end to end they would reach only a short distance 
along the way towards a satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem. ‘Today no educational convention seems complete unless 
some orator, usually a sheltered university professor, thunders 
out such questions as: “Dare the teachers speak out?” ; “Dare 
the teachers exercise their prerogatives as citizens?” ; “Dare 
the teachers reconstruct society?” If the effects of these 
words of eloquence were confined to the convention hall, or 
if the convention orators would depart from generalities and 
deal with concrete local situations, perhaps academic freedom 
today would be more nearly a reality. Regrettable as it is, 
these violent outbursts make the newspaper headlines, editors 
write editorials, local vigilance committees spring up, and we 
are further away from the ideal of academic freedom than 
we were before. Most regrettable of all, however, is the 
tact that many excellent college and high-school teachers are 
impressed by the oratory. They get the urge to speak out, 
to tell the truth in classroom and to reconstruct the social 
order. It is at this point that the trouble begins. 

During the past ten years I have been watching the de- 
velopment of this urge. It is with considerable shame that I 
state my observations. The exercise of academic freedom 
today is too often characterized by anger, excessive emotion, 
sarcasm, prejudice, intolerance, incompetence, discourstesy, 
partially, propagandizing, sly references, innuendo and ir- 
relevancy. ‘These are harsh terms, and perhaps a few ex- 
amples may make clear what I mean. 

Harvey Church is a teacher of Latin in a Minnesota high 
school. Some passage in the commentaries of Julius Ceasar 
incites him to impose upon his class some of his own personal 
views relative to the Monroe Doctrine. He speaks out fear- 
lessly and characterizes as absolute folly any attempts upon 
the part of the United States to follow out a policy laid 
down more than one hundred years ago by James Monroe. 
A boy in the class takes issue with Mr. Church, points out 
a few errors in his facts as well as a few fallacies in his 
reasoning. ‘The instructor is highly offended, indulges in 
some caustic sarcasm and treats the boy with disdain for 
nearly two weeks. 

Thomas Martin decides to speak out upon the theory of 
evolution. He covers the subject in a lecture that occupies 
a single class period of forty minutes and then wonders why 
the class in not convinced. He likewise wonders why the 
small community in which he is teaching is so thoroughly 
antagonistic towards his views and towards his right to speak 
upon such a subject. 

Mary Simpson is a commercial teacher. Without sufficient 
preparation she attempts to give some of her views relative to 
the merits of independent banks and chain banks. The 
pupils in her class carry her views to their parents, and the 
school authorities are promptly bombarded with complaints 
from the officials of each variety of bank. 

Henry Thompson, a teacher of social science, expresses 
some of his own personal views on governmental organiza- 
tion. At the conclusion of his lecture he tells the pupils 
in his class, “Now I have the right to say these things. Per- 


| k all the addresses that have been delivered upon the sub- 


haps some of you will go home and tell your parents what 
I have said. Perhaps I shall be fired from my job for my 
remarks. Nevertheless, I insist upon my right to say them.” 
Later on, in bitter retrospect, he wonders why the pupils 
take him at his word. 

A university professor of educational psychology is dis- 
cussing intelligence. After a hasty reference to the different 
degrees with which individuals are endowed with intelli- 
gence, he digresses, making’the observation that there are 
social and economic inequalities as well. The digression be- 
comes a detour and he does not get back to educational psy- 
chology for three days. From his desk in his thirty by forty 
classroom he boldly hurls taunt after taunt, at the Hoovers, 
the Coolidges and the Roosevelts. Then he suddenly realizes 
that he is being paid to teach educational psychology. Re- 
luctantly he starts again where he left off three days before. 

A promising young instructor in educational psychology has 
a complex which impels him to speak sarcastically of various 
religious faiths before his classes. Four or five weeks after 
the college term has begun he is called into the office of the 
president, who lays before him certain facts. Complaints 
have reached him from Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist and 
Baptist students. The instructor squares himself away and 
asks whether the president has never heard of academic free- 
dom. In the kindest of terms it is explained to him that 
he has been employed to teach educational psychology and 
not to administer insults. “If you wish to discuss the psy- 
chology of religious experience,” says the president, “you 
may feel at liberty to do so. But when you take vicious 
cracks at denominational religion just for the fun of it, you 
are getting outside your field. Then your remarks are neither 
scholarly nor mannerly.” The young man states that he 
would rather resign than surrender his academic freedom. 
Again his superior officer attempts to explain just what aca- 
demic freedom means. Our young instructor reiterates that 
academic freedom is more precious to him than his position. 
The result is obvious. A brilliant and promising individual 
hands in his resignation and the college loses an otherwise 
valuable instructor. 

These examples, and many others which I could submit, 
illustrate what I mean when I use such terms as discourtesy, 
incompetence, intolerance and prejudice. Far too many high- 
class instructors, having been inoculated with the virus of 
academic freedom, reveal a complete misunderstanding of 
the term and a complete disregard for courtesy and good 
manners. 

By this time you are undoubtedly wondering whether I 
personally believe in academic freedom. Do I believe that 
a teacher should be free to teach the truth? Do I believe 
that a teacher should be free to have a part in social better- 
ment? To both of these questions I can return a hearty 
“Yes.” But it must be qualified “Yes.” When teachers 
understand fully the meaning of the term academic freedom, 
when they can discuss controversial issues in the classroom 
and on the street in a scholarly and courteous way, then 
they will not need to ask for academic freedom. A proper 
attitude will soon merit respect, and the question as to the 
right to academic freedom will rarely, if ever, arise. 
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There are a great many angles to this matter of teaching 
the truth. In only a few curriculum fields are categorical 
judgments possible. In Latin, for example, “agricola” is a 
farmer. The noun has a feminine ending, but it has the 
masculine gender. This has always been true and it will 
be true as long as Latin is taught. In mathematics two and 
two have always made four, and this fact will remain an 
absolute truth forever. The Law of Archimedes is true 
today, and it will always be true. In chemistry a mixture of 
sodium chloride and silver nitrate will always give a pre- 
cipitate of silver chloride. Such truths as these are definite, 
irrevocable and eternal. 

In other fields, however, much is yet in the realm of con- 
tention. For example, the theory of evolution has never been 
demonstrated as an absolute fact. Recent studies of acquired 
characteristics have tended to throw doubt upon some of the 
theories of Charles Darwin. Thirty years ago, Ely of Wis- 
consin was considered a social and economic radical. Today 
practically everything advocated by Ely is being followed 
by municipality, by state and by nation. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Law was fought bitterly in Ohio thirty years 
ago. Today it is accepted as beneficial by employee and em- 
ployer alike. My own high-school text-book in United States 
history led me to believe that the War of 1812 was an 
attempt on the part of Great Britain to win back the colonies 
to her own dominion. Later texts in history indicate that the 
War of 1812 was an incident in a much larger struggle 
involving the entire continent of Europe. It is very difficult 
for a teacher outside the field of mathmetics or dead lan- 
guages to teach the truth, because in other fields of knowl- 
edge, experience and research are proving old ideas to be 
false or untrustworthy. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that it is possible for high-school 
teachers to handle and control their teaching procedures so 
that the best available evidence upon any subject that is con- 
troversial can be presented. Edwin Wagner, a school teacher 
of social sciences, allots three weeks to the study of socialism, 
communism and fascism. Through assigned readings and 
library work, his pupils gain contact with a wide variety of 
editorial views. They come into contact with the opinions 
of many writers through well-chosen magazine articles. Other 
views are obtained from books and encyclopedias. The views 
of men in high positions are obtained through study of their 
public utterances. Class discussions are characterized by free 
expression. Mr. Wagner presents, for example, the leading 
opinions on both sides of such a topic as socialism. He does 
not present either view as the correct or eternal one. Each 
is presented as the view which so-and-so holds, not what the 
instructor believes. The class discussions are also featured 
by exposure of faulty inference. The instructor does much 
of this, but much also is done by the members of the class 
themselves. As far as possible he lets the class do the argu- 
ing back and forth and enters into the discussion only when 
some important factor is being overlooked. At the end of 
the unit, before he announces his own view he takes a vote 
of the class, asking them to record what they believe the in- 
structor’s view to be. In practically every case he has con- 
ducted the discussion so fairly and skilfully that the class 
is evenly divided in their opinions as to what the instructor 
actually thinks. 

Theodore Remington is a teacher of American history. 
The War of 1812 is the subject of a five-day period of study. 
Mr. Remington makes certain through library references, 
through work with encyclopedias and through class dis- 
cussions that the European picture is presented along with 
the North American picture. Views of contemporaries are 
wiselv cited. Views of prominent historians are critically 
examined. He endeavors to secure a broad-minded and 





tolerant view, a view which, though it may hold England 
somewhat responsible for the struggle, nevertheless, allocates 
much of the blame to the general European situation and 
particularly to the activities of one Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. 
Remington loses no opportunity of allowing his class to de- 
cide whether or not the War of 1812 was a second Revolu- 
tionary War. He swings the evidence one way and then the 
other, exercising care at all times that no factor is omitted 
which might influence his class towards a comprehensive 
view of the contest. When the unit is completed, it has been 
done so skilfully that no member of the class can carry home 
the impression that Remington is preaching a hatred of 
England, or that he is going to excess in the other direction. 
Any discussion which he permits is always relevant to the 
topic in hand. He may digress temporarily but only to il- 
lustrate a point. His digressions are brief and he rapidly 
brings his class back to the main question. He respects the 
personality of every child in his class and no view presented 
is treated with laughter or with sarcasm. His treatment of 
the topic is both scholarly and mannerly. 

Carl Jones teaches biology in a Minnesota high school. He 
believes in the right of every pupil in his classes to make up 
his own mind as to the validity of the theory of evolution. 
Nevertheless, he feels that his pupils should all know exactly 
what the theory of evolution is. Consequently he lays out a 
unit of work covering perhaps ten days. During this time 
through lectures, through class discussion and through refer- 
ence consultation, he brings in the evidence of paleontology, 
embryology, compartive anatomy and hybridization. With 
his class he examines the evidence from these four fields of 
knowledge very critically. He points out definitely that to 
one scientist the evidence means one thing, while to anothe: 
scientist it means something different, that scientists inter- 
pret the same set of facts in various ways. Lantern slides 
are used. Mounted specimens are studied. The work of 
Darwin is compared with the work of Lamarck. Piece by 
piece the evidence is fitted together and the unit ends with 
a summary by the instructor. This summary aims to give 
the reasons for and the reasons for not attaching weight to 
the theory of evolution. That particular group of scientists, 
he states, does not attach much weight to the theory of evo- 
lution, and these are the reasons. On the other hand, this 
group of scientists attaches great weight to the theory, and 
these are the reasons. At no time during the discussion does 
he make a categorical statement on one side or the other. 
When the unit is completed, every student in his class may 
not believe in the validity of the theory of evolution, but at 
least every member of his class will know what the theory 
actually means. 

If we now appraise each of these three illustrations, we 
find that the treatment given by the instructor is character- 
ized in certain definite ways. First of all, the instructor is 
prepared to treat the subject broadly and adequately and in 
a scholarly manner. This is quite in contrast with the tactics 
of the instructor who attempted to force a belief in the theory 
of evolution in one class period. In the second place, the 
instructor is tolerant and impartial. Here again the com- 
parison is unfavorable to the Latin instructor who endeav- 
ored to impose on his class his views regarding the Monroe 
Doctrine. Finally the instructor is courteous and calm. 
This likewise is quite at variance with the procedure of the 
young professor of educational psychology who thought his 
academic freedom gave him the right to sneer at Baptists or 
Methodists. It is my firm contention that the instructor 
who follows the pattern illustrated by the three cases need 
never fear that his academic freedom will be taken away 
from him. Such an instructor can present all the evidence 
upon any controversial issue without the slightest fear of 
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community uproar. His exercise of academic freedom is a 
calm process. He does not make a ceremony of it. He does 
not flaunt it in the faces of his pupils or his patrons. He 
does not say, “I have a right to say this.” The instructor who 
proceeds along poised and tolerant lines will have academic 
freedom without demanding it. The man who raves and 
shouts from the house-tops merely upsets the cart for the 
rest of us. Parents will gain confidence in the first type of 
instructor, they will respect him for his fairness, and they 
will be glad that their children are in such safe hands. 

And now, what of the teacher who wishes to exercise his 
academic freedom outside the school room? What of the 
teacher who wishes to be free to express his opinion on 
every conceivable subject, wherever he may be? What of 
the teacher who wishes to get into local politics? This ques- 
tion was raised with me ten years ago when a very promis- 
ing young man joined my faculty as a teacher of history. He 
was vaguely anxious to engage in some form of social service. 
He wanted to do something that would uplift the com- 
munity. When he asked my advice I gave it frankly. | 
advised him first of all to be the best teacher of history that 
had ever come into that town. I told him that it was my 
firm belief that he should establish himself first as a history 
teacher of no mean ability. 1 predicted that after he had 
thus established himself, he could take on as much community 
betterment as he pleased, and without criticism. 

‘Two years ago I spoke before a group of education majors 
in a small college. At the conclusion of my remarks, I gave 
an opportunity for questions. The first questioner wished 
to know whether teachers should take an active part in local 
politics. My advice to him was likewise to the effect that 
the first year or two should be spent in becoming a master- 
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teacher. I stated also that it was my belief that, having 
established himself as an outstanding teacher, and after hav- 
ing won the respect of the community for scholarship and 
teaching ability, he might without fear of criticism engage 
in activities having to do with community betterment. I 
went on to explain that the average teacher learns after a 
year or so that he does not have the requisite knowledge to 
enable him to realize all his earlier aspirations. Many of us 
have found to our sorrow, after five or six years of teaching, 
that it requires more than enthusiasm to rebuild the social 
order. 

‘The outcry today, however, from the convention plat- 
form is that the industrialist has failed, the lawyers have 
failed, the church has failed, and that the only persons who 
have not failed are the educators themselves. Consequently, 
since our lawmakers have mixed things up so badly, since 
our bankers and industrialists have not discovered the way 
to the good life, and since the church with all its noble 
endeavors has not alleviated misery, the teachers will be 
obliged to undertake the task of settling all these problems. 
The teachers are assumed to have that knowledge of in- 
ternational law, of foreign and domestic axchange, of 
sociology, of economics, of government and of a host of 
other subjects upon which the solution of the ills of 
mankind depends. My contention is that teachers, and super- 
intendents too, if you please, do not yet have the broad 
knowledge of human affairs that will enable them to equalize 
incomes, to lower taxes, to improve upon the distribution of 
commodities, to eliminate unemployment, to counteract the 
effect of non-payment of war debt and to checkmate the 
law of supply and demand. As a group, we teachers are not 
prepared to take on such problems, nor to advise others who 
have taken them on. It would be wonderful to be able to 
do these things; but alas, we are not ready. Before we 
insist too volubly upon our prerogatives to speak out as 
citizens, before we assert our obligation to point the way to 
Utopia, we must place our houses in order. We must gain 
the wide knowledge that will enable us to speak out upon 
the problems of the day without making ourselves ridiculous. 

This is not solely my own opinion. The newly organized 
John Dewey Society has published its first year book entitled, 
“The Teacher and Society.” Prepared by a group of out- 
standing teachers, its fundamental thesis is contained in the 
final chapter, “The Forward View, A Free Teacher in a 
Free Society.” Nevertheless, it is interesting to read Chapter 
VIII, which deals with the social attitudes and information 
of American teachers. In order to ascertain just what Ameri- 
can high-school teachers know about certain elementary 
social science facts, ninety-three hundred questionnaires were 
circularized among junior and senior high school teachers 
throughout the nation. One hundred elementary social 
science facts were covered in one hundred statements, each 
of which teachers were asked to mark true or false. The re- 
sults are very interesting and they throw light upon the de- 
gree to which the teachers of the United States are ready to 
enter into the problem of social reconstruction. 

Space forbids a reproduction of all the one hundred state- 
ments. A few samples, however, are selected for purposes of 
illustration. One reads as follows: “Political scientists uni- 
formly favor the adoption of the short ballot.” Forty-eight 
per cent of the teachers gave this an affirmative answer, 
while 52 per cent gave negative answers or were uncertain. 
To the statement, “All American states, save Nebraska, make 
use of a bicameral legislature,” 41 per cent of the teachers 
gave a positive answer, while 59 per cent gave negative an- 
swers or were uncertain. Only 53 per cent of the teachers 
circularized gave a negative answer to the statement, 
“Most economists believe in the blessings of a high tariff.” 
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The other 47 per cent gave affirmative answers or were 
uncertain. 

Approximately half of the teachers were ignorant or un- 
certain as to whether N. R. A. served to strengthen anti- 
trust laws or not. The teachers were asked to designate as 
to true or false the following statement: “A one hundred 
dollar bond paying 6 per cent interest and selling on the 
market at $106.00 is said to offer a 6 per cent yield.” This 
was marked false by 44 per cent of the teachers, while 56 
per cent marked it true or were uncertain. Although the 
term “elastic commodities” appears frequently in the news- 
papers, only 53 per cent of the teachers designated as true 
the following statement, “Elastic commodities are those in 
which a change in price greatly changes the quantity sold.” 
The rest gave negative or uncertain answers. With all the 
renewed attention to the gold standard, bimetallism and sym- 
metallism, 51 per cent of the teachers gave negative or un- 
certain answers to the statement, “Under a bi-metallic sys- 
tem, when the government mint ratio is sixteen to one, and 
the market ratio is twenty to one, silver tends to drive gold 
out of circulation.” 

As many as 22 per cent of the teachers answered incor- 
rectly or vaguely when called upon to designate as true or 
false the statement, “The term of office of the members of 
the House of Representatives of the United States is six 
years.” Although the term “eminent domain” is in general 
use, nevertheless, trouble was experienced with the statement, 
“Eminent domain means a grant to use a certain part of the 
public domain for a number of years.” Negative answers 
to this statement were given by only 49 per cent of the 
teachers. It is also rather surprising to note that 23 per 
cent of those replying gave incorrect or vague answers when 
asked to designate as true or false the statement, “A fili- 
buster is a procedure of referring a bill back to a committee 
for further consideration.” Whether credit extension by 
banks is a form of inflation was vague in the minds of 29 






per cent of those who replied. In 45 per cent of the cases, 
negative or uncertain answers were given to the statement, 
“No state has less than three electoral votes.” With taxa- 
tion as one of our vexing problems, it is remarkable that 
there were correct only 58 per cent of the reactions to the 
statement, “The single tax is a proposal by communists to 
establish the complete redistribution of wealth so that all 
would have an equal amount.” 

This evidence, taken from the official yearbook of those 
who champion academic freedom most loudly, is, to say the 
least, quite disconcerting. I, personally, dislike to acknowl- 
edge my own inadequacy. Nevertheless, I felt deep chagrin 
in confessing that I, perhaps, would have had no better 
luck with the questionnaire. Perhaps the bankers would have 
made an equally poor showing. Perhaps the industrialists 
and the statesmen would have fared no better. Nevertheless, 
in the face of such evidence, we are only naive when we 
talk about our right to reconstruct the social order. We lack 
the elementary knowledge. 

“If a man knows not, and knows not that he knows not, 
that man is a fool. Shun him. If a man knows, and knows 
that he knows, that man is wise. Follow him.” There is 
much truth in this bit of ancient wisdom. Let us stop worry- 
ing too much about academic freedom. Let us broaden 
our knowledge. Let us give ample preparation to each unit 
of work. Let us practice fair play in classroom discussion. 
Let us avoid arrogance and discourtesy in dealing with 
those who have different opinions. Let us explode fallacy 
wherever possible. Let us avoid innuendo and sly refer- 
ences. Let us avoid display of emotion. Let us avoid the 
crime of irrelevance and digression. Let us aim in the 
classroom to deal broadly, adequately and tolerantly with 
every situation that may be controversial. Let us put our 
own houses in order, and we will never need to ask for our 
academic freedom. We will have it without the asking. 


Our Older People 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THEM? 
By JAMES M. MEAD, Congressman from New York 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Tuesday, January 25, 1938 


a subject of national concern. If our social system 

is to continue, something must be done to insure jobs 
for the workers of this country who have reached the age 
of 45,—those who are able and willing to work, but who 
find it difficult to locate employment because of the policy 
of government and industry. 

House Resolution Number 453 seeks out the facts concern- 
ing one of the most distressing problems in our national life. 
We all know that private industry is setting up age limits, 
and that the government offends in the same direction. We 
know the older worker has suffered keenly from this dis- 
crimination. Now we want to place the facts squarely 
before the American public in one authoritative report. 

Let me cite specific cases to you to prove how vital this 
matter is, and that we must do something about it: 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, an experienced wholesale oil sales- 
man, 49 years old, married, with a family, had been out of 
work for three years. After being on relief for three months 
he was employed at the Relief Agency, and as part of his 


[es problem of the older worker becomes increasingly 





job he checked the hiring policies as to age limits of 
principal Minneapolis and St. Paul firms. His investigation 
developed the information that none of the firms would 
hire persons who were more than forty years old. Some 
would not take those over 35. Others set their limit at 25. 

What, I ask, is to become of our middle-aged population, 
with their invaluable experience gleaned through years of 
service, if such a policy is to continue? Surely, a study as 
an approach to an effective solution commands our support. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, the employers state they 
have fixed the age limit for employment at 45, because the 
insurance companies charge higher premiums on the older 
workers. 

From Gloucester, New Jersey, comes this inquiry : 
“When times were good I bought a house and a barber 
shop, and I still owe about one-third to the H.O.L.C. 
The business is shot now. I am past 45 and have a wife 
and a 15-year o!d daughter. My child is too young to 
go to work, and I am too old, it seems. Can you advise 
me in some way?” 
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From one section of the country to another, the story of 
grief’ intensifies. 

Listen to this tale from Sinking Springs, Pennsylvania: 
“I was considered a great machinist just a few years ago, and 
I can still do the work just as good if I only had a chance. 
As a machinist I helped build this Machine Age; but now 
poverty is just around the corner for me. I am 51 years 
of age.” 

From Detroit, Michigan: “I am 54 years old. Have 
had only about one year’s work since 1929.” 

The story of anguish continues: 

From Brooklyn, New York: “I am 35 years old; an ex- 
perienced office worker in accounting; an active scout master. 
I am only pleading for men who are 30 to 40 years of age, 
out of work, and are told on every hand by great employers 
that they are too old.” 

And so it goes throughout the forty-eight States. There 
is apprehension in the hearts of our people who are now 
approaching thirty years of age. By the time they are thirty- 
five, the apprehension will have become fear of the future. 
And by forty, in many cases their working life is over, and 
then well you know the inroads of fear and grief on the 
human system. 

A husband of forty-five is in the very prime of life, at 
the peak of his capabilities. His children probably range in 
age from twelve to twenty,—the youngest under high school 
age, and the oldest perhaps halfway through college. What 
is to become of families like this if the father, the bread- 
winner, is deprived of his job? How are those children go- 
ing to finish their education and become the citizens their 
father was trying to make of them? What of the future of 
our country if the education of our children is cut off in this 
alarming manner, and the care of the parents is thrust upon 
school children because of the blind policy of government and 
industry? Our experienced help will be severed from in- 
dustry; it will develop into an industry run by youth, the 
inexperienced children who are not ready for life’s battles. 

Thousands of individuals with long service records in in- 
dustry, with valuable training and experience, are today in 
desperate need. They have been let out by their employers 
because of their age. They can find no work elsewhere be- 
cause of this handicap. The majority of these people, by the 
way, belong in the educated, the trained, the skilled group. 

How many companies today maintain these fixed age 
limits for hiring personnel? How many individuals, skilled 
and unskilled, men and women, are affected by these age 
limits? What are the actual dimensions of the problem of 
the unemployed over forty years of age? 

Only a partial answer to these questions is furnished by 
studies made so far, and these partial results are extremely 
disquieting. They call for further consideration leading to a 
correction of existing practices. 

Other questions confronting us are: How great is the 
waste of human resources due to these policies? How great 
a burden do these policies throw upon the local community, 
in the form not only of actual relief payments, but of homes 
foreclosed, children deprived of education and training, lapsed 
insurance policies, unpaid taxes, and a breakdown in family 
morale due to the principal breadwinner’s loss of a job and 
loss of status. 

How many of you listeners have someone in your family 
right now who is fully capable of earning a good salary if 
given the opportunity, but has that door closed to him be- 
cause of his age? What disastrous effect is that policy of 
government and industry having upon his life and yours? 


it is a problem which strikes home to every one of us, and 
one which we should all be anxious to solve. As a step in 
brining the matter to the attention of Congress and of the 
country at large, a resolution has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives which, if adopted, would cause an 
immediate investigation to be made into this most serious 
problem, to the end that something might be done about it 
now. 

We must put our experienced personnel back into busi- 
ness and into the industrial life of the Republic. 

The Machine Age, intended as a blessing to mankind, has, 
as a result of our mad rush for success and profit, proved to 
be a curse to those workers who have, through no fault of 
their own, reached the age of thirty-five or forty. 

It is unfair, and until this study is completed the Works 
Progress Administration, in cooperation with other public 
agencies, must provide jobs for this class of our citizens. 

If the resolution introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives is adopted, the Secretary of Labor will be called upon to 
appoint a national advisory committee to determine how we 
may best help our working people who are entering the 
forties and fifties. 

We want to know just why these people cannot find or 
retain jobs. What laws on our statute books are hindering 
their employment in government or in private industry? Are 
pension systems and group insurance a stumbling block to 
their being retained on the payrolls? Is it true that the 
insurance companies, by charging employers higher premiums 
for the older employees, are driving the employers into drop- 
ping these people from the payrolls so as to keep down the 
overhead expense? 

A man trains for years to become efficient in his chosen 
work. Does he lose that efficiency just when he really ac- 
quires it, because Old Man Time has caught up with him 
at the midway mark? That is another problem the survey 
will tackle—the extent to which age is a factor in deter- 
mining the efficiency of men and women engaged in the 
public service and in private industry. 

We do not want to become a nation of the young and 
immature. Youth has life’s lessons ahead of them, lessons 
which in time will fit them to become leaders of men. Of 
youth we expect the daring, the enthusiasm for fresh at- 
tempts in untried fields. Youth knows no defeat, because its 
wings have not been singed. That daring, adventurous spirit 
is the one which leads us into trail blazing. It is the pioneer 
spirit. It buoys us up with its lightness; it scoffs at obstacles. 
If we are to succeed, the youth of our land must go hand 
in hand with experience gained with the advancing years. It 
must be guided, encouraged, and financed by those who can 
look a little further, by those whose apprenticeship days are 
over, those who are at the height of their attainments and 
their facilities. They know from their own trials that a 
helping hand reached out to the young climber coming up 
from below will enable that youngster to reach greater 
heights than he could ever attain through his own efforts. 

We need our older people in the active world of today. 
There is a place for them there, and a place for the young- 
sters too. Our job is to establish that condition, that relation- 
ship, that cooperation, so that youth and age, enthusiasm and 
experience, will give us the best from both and keep all gain- 
fully employed. 

To foster social justice among our poeple—to insure a 
greater degree of economic security for those who pass the 
midway milepost—to set an example for other nations to fol- 
low—this condition must be corrected ! 





